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Language Outline 


Prepared by 
A Committee of Teachers at the Central Institute for the Deaf 


INTRODUCTION 


LANQUAGE principle has been defined as a group of words 
whose arrangement and relationship affect the meaning 
of a sentence. With this concept in mind, a committee of 
teachers at Central Institute for the Deaf developed the fol- 
lowing outline of language, after a need for such an aid to 
teaching was expressed by the faculty. A complete report of 
the procedures used in the development so far may be found 
in the Proceedings of the 1949 meeting of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The work thus far has taken a year and a half to 
complete and can be considered only as a preliminary re- 
port. Additions and revisions will occur as the work at vari- 
ous levels is implemented in classroom practice by the 
teachers, but it is hoped that even in its present form it will 
in some measure assist teachers of the deaf—particularly 
those who are inexperienced or without supervision—to get 
an overall picture of the logical development of language 
principles as conceived by the committee. 
The committee wishes to emphasize the following points to 
all who may use this outline. 


1, It is not possible to list all the vocabulary or language principles 
which might be taught in any given level, since that depends upon 
the progress and ability of a class. Those items listed are what 
the committee conceived to be the minimum requirements. 
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2. The work listed for all the levels after the first is predicated upon 
the assumption that the items of the preceding levels have been 
thoroughly taught, regardless of the age of the child. Those that 
require additional practice for mastery should be noted at the end 
of the school year and practiced again the following year. The 
criterion for mastery is correct, independent, oral usage by the 
child and not just understanding through lipreading or reading. 

3. Neither the vocabulary nor the language principles are listed in 
any preferential order within a given level. It is suggested first 
that the teacher be on the alert for incidental opportunities to 
teach both language and vocabulary; second, that he begin with 
those items which are the easiest to say; and third, that he be as 
logical as possible in the formal presentation of the material. 

Pupils progress at different rates. This progress is dependent 

upon such factors as health, previous instruction, mentality, at- 

tendance in school and cooperation between school and home. One 
child may complete a level in nine months and another may re- 
quire two years to learn the same amount. Also, it is possible that 

a brighter than average pupil or class may complete more than 

one level in one school year. It is imperative that the teacher fit 

the outline to the child and not vice versa. 

5. It is strongly recommended that each teacher be at least cogni- 
zant of the principles listed in the two levels immediately follow- 
ing the one in which he is working so that he might introduce 
them should the opportunity arise. 

6. For other sources to be used in language development, the com- 
mittee suggests basic readers other than those being used by the 
teacher as a class reader,—story books, workbooks and science 
books. These can be particularly helpful in planning experience 
or activity stories. 

7. The material in this outline is not graded. It was decided to use 
the term ‘‘level’’ when speaking of a particular point of acad- 
emic accomplishment because the term ‘‘grade’’ with reference 
to deaf children is misleading. ‘‘Grades’’ for deaf children do 
not correlate with grades for hearing children, and the word fur- 
ther seemed to imply that a certain amount of work must be ac- 
complished within a certain amount of time, which all teachers of 
deaf children know is not possible with all classes. 

8. The committee makes no suggestions regarding methods except 
to recommend that all teaching be as dramatic and personal as 
possible. The concept of meaningful experiences should be em- 
ployed. 


The committee hereby gratefuly acknowledges the help 
of the following schools for the deaf, who either contributed 
outlines to be used in this study or indicated what outline, 
if any, they were using. Without this valuable assistance, 
the committee would not have been able to proceed with 
the compilation as quickly as it did. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 
Beverly School for the Deaf (Massachusetts) 
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California School for the Deaf 
Central New York School for the Deaf 
Clarke School for the Deaf 

Colorado School for the Deaf 

Florida School for the Deaf 

Georgia School for the Deaf 

Idaho State School for the Deaf 
Indiana State School for the Deaf 
Iowa School for the Deaf 

Kansas School for the Deaf 

Kentucky School for the Deaf 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Oregon State School for the Deaf 
South Dakota School for the Deaf 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 
Washington State School for the Deaf 


Pusiic Day ScHOOLS 


Cincinnati Oral School for the Deaf 

East Cleveland School for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Fresno Oral School 

Gallaudet Day School (St. Louis) 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Junior High School 47, New York 

Kansas City Day School for the Deaf 

Kennedy School for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing, Dayton, Ohio 
Kentucky Deaf-Oral Classes, Louisville Public Schools 
Minneapolis Day School for the Deaf 

Newark School for the Deaf 

Parker Elementary School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois 
Richmond Day School for the Deaf 

Seattle School for the Deaf 

Tulsa Day School for the Deaf 


OvuTLINES INCLUDED 


Miss Edith Buell 

Miss Julia M. Connery 
Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies 
Miss Marietta R. Vinson 


Finally, the committee welcomes constructive suggestions 
from those who use the outline—since it hopes to revise the 
present outline and it intends to supplement the outline 
with material for the higher levels. 


THe CoMMITTEE June Schwankhaus 
Audrey Hicks, Chairman Audrey Ann Simmons 
Anita Faier Burman Apvisory COMMITTEE 
Mae Galli Gladys Pugh Whorton 


Mary Lou Burris Koelkebeck Jessie Skinner 
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LANGUAGE OUTLINE 
First 


Nouns 

a. People 

1, Family 

2. Classmates and teacher 

3. Other associates (principal, director, special teachers, 
nurse and others with whom the children come in fre- 
quent contact.) 

Toys 

Animals, birds, plants, insects and related vocabulary 

Food 

Parts of the body 

Objects in the environment 

Things to wear 

Places 

Singular of the above 

Regular plurals of the above (—————s) 


pes 


Bag 


Verbs (intransitive and transitive) 
a. Past tense 
1. Affirmative 
2. Negative 
3. Interrogative 
b. Present tense—first person singular, affirmative only, for 
the following verbs: 


to have to see 
to like to be 
to want to love 


Special verbs 


Adjectives—used both preceding the noun and ag predicate 
adjective 


Pronouns 
a. Nominative 
1. Singular 
2. Plural (except you) 
b. Objective (it, me) 
c. Possessive (my) 


Prepositions and prepositional phrases 

Adverbs 

Conjunctions 

Time words 

Expressions 

Connected language 

a. Language constructions to be used by the child 
1. Simple subject 
2. Simple predicate 
3. Compound subject—noun and pronoun 
4. Compound predicate 
5. Simple direct object 

b. Two or three connected sentences used by the child by the 
end of the level 

ce. News—ideas from children 
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Calendar and weather 

Group letters 

Games 

Nursery rhymes and fairy tales (told by the teacher) 


Suggestions to the Teacher: 
1, Classify vocabulary according to parts of speech. 
2. Present new material through lipreading. 
3. Do not retard the development of language by demanding per- 


fect speech. 
VOCABULARY 
I. Nouns 
a. People 
1. Family 2. Other associates 
mother baby man 
father boy woman 
daddy girl nurse 
clown 
b. Toys 
ball gun marble wagon 
doll horn pail 
drum kite top 
ce. Animals, birds, ete. 
bear dog horse tree 
bee duck lamb turkey 
bird fish leaf turtle 
calf flower mouse worm 
eat frog puppy 
chicken goat rabbit 
cow goose sheep 
d. Food 
beans coffee peas sugar 
bread corn pepper tea 
butter cracker pie tomato 
cake gum potato water 
candy ice cream salt 
cookie meat soda 
cocoa milk soup 
e. Parts of the body 
arm feet nose tooth 
ear hair teeth 
eye knee thumb 
face mouth toe 
f. Objects in the environment 
barn crayon knife soap 
basket cup letter spoon 
bed door light star 
boat fan moon sofa 
book feather mop sun 
box farm movie table 
bus flag paper towel 
car fork pencil window 
chair house pipe window-sill 


comb key shelf 
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g. Clothing 
boot 
_bow 
cap 

h. Places 
home 


ID. Verbs 
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coat 
dress 


park 


dance 
drop 
eat 
fall 
go 
have 
hit 
hurt 
hop 
jump 
kiss 


a. Special verbs 


give 
put on 


III. Adjectives 


to 


Numbers 1-5clean 


red 
yellow 
green 
blue 
purple 
brown 
black 
white 
big 


IV. Pronouns 


V. Prepositions 


in on 


VI. Adverbs 
fast 


VII. Conjunction 


and 


cold 
cross 
dirty 
fast 
fat 
fine 
funny 
good 
happy 


under 


purse tie 
ock shoe 
school store 
like see 
laugh skip 
make spin 
march tear 
open throw 
pull walk 
push want 
put wash 
roll wave 
run write 
shut yawn 
tun after 
take off 
hungry smooth 
little sorry 
naughty tall 
new thirsty 
old warm 
rough well 
sharp 
sick 
sleepy 
slow 
she it we they 
it 
to with for 
slowly 


VIII. Time words (associated with happenings and not days of the 


week) 
after a while 


today 


tomorrow 


yesterday 


|| 
be 
blow 
bow 
bounce 
break 
buy 
Carry 
catch ' 
come 
cough 
cry 
I you he 
me 
my 
|_| 
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IX. Expressions 


Hello. How do you do? Yes. 


Goodbye. Thank you. No. 
You are welcome. Happy birthday. 
Let me see. May I 9 
I forgot. go 
Come on. see 
T love have 
Ow! be 
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Come. 
Good morning. 
Please move. 
I know. 
I know that. 
I do not know. 
I want to play —— 
(game) 


X. Connected language (see language outline) 


d. Calendar work and weather (present progressive and past 


tenses. ) 
The sun is shining. 
The sun shone yesterday. 


It is windy. 
It is cold. 

It is warm. 
It is hot. 

It is foggy. 
It is cloudy. 
It is smoky. 
It is rainy. 
It is sunny. 


It is raining. 
It is snowing. 
The wind is blowing. 


f. Games (a suggested list. Teach the names and appropriate 


expressions. ) 

Tag 

Hide and Seek 

Drop the Handkerchief 

Ring Toss 

Cat and Mouse 

Pin the Tail on the 
Donkey 
ete. 


It is turn. 
are out. 
(is out.) 
are 
ete. 


g. Nursery rhymes and fairy stories to be told by the teacher 
Jack and Jill The Three Bears 
Jack Horner Little Red Riding Hood 


Little Bo-Peep Rabbit 
Rock-a-bye Baby 
Little Blue Boy 


LANGUAGE OUTLINE 
Second Level 


ete. 


Nouns 
a. People 
1. Family 
2. Other associates 
b. Toys 
ce. Animals, birds, plants, insects and related vocabulary 
d. Food 
e. Parts of the body 


f. Objects in the environment 
1. Things to use 
2. Money 


3. Rooms, furniture, parts of rooms and places 


4, Miscellaneous 
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II. 


ITI. 
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g. Things to wear 
h. Holidays and related vocabulary 
i, Singular of nouns 
j. Plurals 

1. Regular 

2. Irregular as needed—no drill 
k. Possessive nouns 
Verbs 
a. Continue work on all forms of the past tense 
b. Future tense 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Interrogative 
c. Special verbs 


Articles 

a. a—with words beginning with consonants 
b. an—with words beginning with vowels 

ec. the—used with nouns repeated 

d. some 


Adjectives 
a. Two adjective modifiers 
b. Numerals continued 
ce. Begin ordinals 
d. Rules for the order of adjectives 
1. Number—noun 
2. Color—noun 
3. Number—color—noun 
(number 
4, Possessive noun or pronoun— (other adjective )—noun 
(color 
5. Number—descriptive adjective—color—noun 


Pronouns 
a. Objective; singular and plural 
b. Possessive; singular and plural 


Prepositions and single prepositional phrases 
Adverbs 

Conjunctions 

Question forms 

Time words and phrases 

Expressions and idioms 


Connected language 

Compound direct objects 

5-6 connected sentences used by the child by the end of 
the level. 

News 

Calendar and weather 

Individual letters 

Games 

Nursery rhymes and fairy tales (continued by the teacher) 
Experience stories 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

x. 

XI. 
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i. Sequence stories (by teacher and by children) 
j. Descriptions and topics (by teacher and by children) 


1. Pictures 
2. People 
3. Animals 
4. Objects 


k. Original stories from pictures (by children) 


VOCABULARY 
I. Nouns 
a. People 
1. Family 
brother grandmother son 
sister grandfather daughter 
2. Other associates 
ehbild class people 
b. Toys 
airplane doll house skates (roller) swing 
balloon jacks skates (ice) train 
bike jumping rope sled truck (fire, 
doll bed paper doll slide ice, ete.) 
doll buggy scooter snow ball whistle 
see-saw snow man 


e. Animals and related vocabulary 


bug monkey ba-ba ) 
butterfly moth celuck ) 
chick nest gobble ) 
elephant pig new ) ‘*to say’’ 
fly pony moo ) present tense 
grass snake quack ) 
ground spider wee ) 
hen squirrel bow-wow ) 
kitten 
d. Food 

apple doughnuts lunch prunes 
bacon egg meat loaf pudding 
banana fish nuts -:pumpkin 
birthday cake orange sandwich 
breakfast hamburger orange juice stew 
carrot hot dog peach string beans 
cheese ice peanut supper 
coca-cola jelly peanut butter sweet potato 

(coke) lemon pickle tomato juice 
cream lemonade plums turkey 
dinner lollipop 

(sucker) 
e. Parts of the body 

ankle finger head tongue 
back foot leg 
chin hand shoulder 


elbow 
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1. Things to use 
auto 
bag 
blackboard or 

slate 

cloth 
dish 
dust pan 
eraser 
glass 
glue or paste 
hair brush 
hammer 


2. Money 


five cents 
dime 


f. Objects in the environment 


bowl 
broom 
mop 
napkin 
pan 
pin 
pitcher 
plate 
pointer 
ruler 


nickel 
penny 


brush 
(eraser) 
chalk 
clock 
saucer 
scissors 
stick 
string 
suitcase 
table cloth 
tooth brush 
umbrella 


ten cents 
cent 


3. Rooms, furniture, parts of rooms and places 
(Suggested list—add drawer, curtains, etc. when devel- 


oped as topic.) 


auditorium 
bathroom 
bedroom 
chimney 
classroom 
closet 
church 
desk 
dining room 
dormitory 
downtown 
4, Miscellaneous 
birthday 
circus 
clouds 
envelope 
mail box 


g- Things to wear 


apron 
belt 
blouse 
pocket 
raincoat 
rubbers 
scarf 


farmhouse 
fence 

floor 
garden 
gate 

hall 

ice box 
infirmary 
kitchen 
living room 
locker 


party 
picture 
post card 
rain 

rock 
show 


glasses 
gloves 
handkerchief 
shirt 

skirt 

slippers 
snow suit 


Holidays and related vocabulary 
Holloween—pumpkin, costume, mask, jack-o-lantern 


Thanksgiving—turkey 


office 
playroom 
porch 
roof 
rug 
sidewalk 
stairs 
street 
stove 
yard 

Z00 


sky 
snow 
stamp 
train 
truck 
wind 


hat 
mittens 
overalls 
suit 
sweater 
watch 


Christmas—tree, Santa Claus, presents, Merry Christmas, 
bells, song, reindeer, stocking, Eve, chimney, the true 
Christmas story, party 

Valentine’s Day—valentine box, valentines 

Easter—rabbit, basket, egg 
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II. Verbs 
bark feed paint 
beat find pass 
brush finish peek 
call fly pet 
chase forget pinch 
clap hear play 
climb hide pour 
comb hold read 
count kick ride 
crawl know sail 
cut lick scold 
draw love sew 
drink lose shake 
drive mop sit 
move 
Special verbs: 
cut out laughed at 
fall down look at 
go out for a walk look for 
go to sleep play with 
hang up pick up 
have on run away 
III. Adjectives 
orange broken left 
green cool long 
gray curly many 
tan hard nice 
pink heavy polite 
afraid kind poor 
angry large pretty 
another last right 
asleep late sad 
bad lazy short 
IV. Pronouns 
a. Objective 
you us 
him you 
her them 
b. Possessive 
your our ————— 
his your 
her their 
its 
V. Prepositions 
around behind off 
at by out of 
VI. Adverbs 
again downtown indoors 
almost downstairs inside 
away far away outdoors 
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skate 
slap 
sleep 
slide 
sneeze 
spank 
spill 
stand 
sweep 
swim 
think 
wateh 
‘wear 
work 


sit down 
stand up 
take a bath 
take a walk 
turn around 


silly 
small 
soft 
some 
sore 
straight 
strong 
thin 
tired 
torn 


down 
up 


outside 
quickly 
upstairs 
very 
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VII. Conjunctions 
but 


VIII. Question Forms 

Where (with both transitive and intransitive verbs) 
What (objective form) 
What did ————— do? 
What will ———— do? 

Is ————-? (adjective) 
Are ————-?__ (adjective) 
Did 2? 

Who ? 

What’s your name? 

Have ? 

Has ————? 


SS 


bet 


IX. Time words and phrases 
this morning the day after tomorrow 
this afternoon the day before yesterday 
tonight soon 
yesterday morning now 
yesterday afternoon 
last night 
tomorrow morning 
tomorrow afternoon 
tomorrow night 
before school ) lunch 
after school ) recess 


breakfast 
X. Expressions 
Pardon me. Good night. That’s funny. 
make a mistake. What is that? That’s good. 
Hurry up. Stop that! —— had a good time. 
I have finished. All right. — had fun. 
Good afternoon That’s wrong. I like that. 
Don’t bother me. Never mind. Too bad: that’s too bad. 
Cry baby. Sleepy head. Slow poke 


LANGUAGE OUTLINE 
Third Level 

I, Nouns 
People 
Animals, birds, plants, insects and related vocabulary 
Food 
Parts of the body 
Objects in the environment 
1. Money 
2. Rooms, furniture, parts of rooms and places 
Things to wear 
Materials 
Double nouns—partial list 
Irregular plurals drilled on 


II. Verbs 
a. Continue teaching all forms of the past and future 


— 
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b. Present progressive tense 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Interrogative 

Contractions 

Conjugations—all tenses and all forms 

Special constructions 

1. Infinitive as direct object 

2. Participle after certain verbs 

3. Infinitive without the preposition after certain verbs 


III. Adjectives 
a. Comparative forms 


————er than more —————- than 
b. Superlative forms 
the —————est the most 


ce. Irregular comparisons as needed 


IV. Prepositions; phrases modifying another phrase 
V. Adverbs 
VI. Conjunction 
VII. Question forms 
VIII. Time words and phrases 
IX. Expressions and idioms 
X. Partitives 


XI. Connected language 


a. Compound sentences 

b. News 

ce. Letters 

d. Paragraphing 

e. Experience stories 

f. Descriptions and topics continued and enlarged upon 

g. Original stories 

h. Calendar and weather 

VOCABULARY 

I. Nouns 

a. People 


1. Family 
aunt cousin grandparents parents uncle 
nephew niece 
2. Other associates 
friend neighbor team _ visitor 
b. Animals, plants and related vocabulary (develop through 


topics) 
cardinal or parrot 

red bird pigeon 
canary robin 
crow sparrow 
eagle woodpecker 


owl 


= 
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Others suggested for interest: 


blackbird grasshopper bill bushy 
bluebird lion comb striped 
humming bird _ilizard hoof spotted 
peacock panda horn feathers 
alligator rooster hump fur 
bunny seal mane hair 
. cub tadpole tail hide 
deer toad tusk scales 
fawn tiger whiskers shell 
fox wolf wing skin 
giraffe zebra 
Suggested list: 
daffodil pansy sweet pea bud 
daisy plant tulip root 
dandelion poppy violet seed 
flag rose branch— stem 
gardenia snapdragon limb trunk 
lily 
Food 
applesauce _ cherry jello radish 
apricots dessert lettuce raisins 
baked beans gingerbread melon Tice 
beets grapefruit onion rolls 
berries grapefruit pancakes salad 
cabbage juice pear spaghetti 
celery gravy pineapple spinach 
cereal honey pineapple syrup 
eucumber ice cream juice waffles 
cone 
d. Parts of the body: 
cheek lips toenails 
chest neck throat 
fingernails stomach waist 
hips 
e. Objects in the environment: 
1. Money 
dollar quarter 
fifty cents twenty-five cents 
2. Rooms, places, parts of rooms, furniture: 
bakery dresser library television 
bench dining room meadow town 
blanket table neighbor- wastebasket 
bookcase elevator hood 
cage field radio 
city hill school room 
country hospital telephone 
cupboard 
f. Clothing 
bathrobe necklace slip 
bracelet nightgown stockings 
beads pajamas sunsuit 
galoshes pants | trousers 
hearing aid & pocketbook undershirt 
battery ring underwear 
housecoat shorts zipper 


jacket 
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g- Materials 
brass glass plastic tin 
cardboard _ gold rayon velvet 
china iron rubber wood 
copper leather silk wool 
cotton nylon silver 
fur paper steel 
II. Verbs 
bite guess pinch shout 
bump grow pick slap 
coast hang plant smile 
cost hug reach spank 
dig hurry remember splash 
dream hurt save stay 
dress kick say steal 
fill kill scold swing 
fit knock scratch talk 
fix live scream tie 
follow lie sell 
fold meet sharpen 
get melt shine 
Special Verbs: 
blow off get (adj.) 
blow out go to bed 
blow up have for (meals) 
bring to lie down 
buy for look with all possible prepositions 
color (adj.) make for 
come along made of 
covered with put away 
Include: snow reach for 
leaves read about 
dust send to 
grass shake hands 
mud show to 
ice take a ride 
fall off try on 
fight with water plants 
Contractions 
ean’t didn’t doesn’t don’t won ’t 


Special Constructions (all forms) 
1. Infinitives as direct object 
like to ———_—— want to 
2. Participle after certain verbs: 
a. Participle after ‘‘to go’’ (examples) 
go fishing go swimming 
go riding go walking 
go skating 
b. Participle after ‘‘to see’’ (examples) 
see playing see taking 
see talking see working 
3. Infinitive without the preposition after certain verbs: 
can ————_- help ————— (verb) 
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IV. 


Va, 


VII. 
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Adjectives 

alive delicious impolite round 

baby disappointed light (colors) safe 

brave dry loud selfish 

bright early neat square 

busy enough noisy stormy 

careful every oblong surprised 

dark frightened oval weak 

dark (colors) generous quiet worn out 

dead glad ready wrong 

deep high right young 

Prepositions 

across between and in front of 

after between two near 

before from over 

beside from 

Adverbs 

back here quietly well 

carefully nearly softly once 

early neatly still twice 

far nicely there (three) times 
too (adj.) 

Question forms 

1. Whom 10. What covered with 

2. What color 11, What (subject) 

3. How many 12. What kind of 

4, What —— made of 13. whom 

5. What —— doing 14. what 

6, Can 15. What happened 

7. Whose 16. Why 

8. What shape 17. Is it time for 

9. When 18. Is it time to 

Conjunction 

because 


Time phrases and clauses 
this week 

last week 

next week 

names of months 

this month 

last month 

next month 


names of days of the week 
by and by 


th 


en 


pretty soon 

one day (night, morning, etc.) 
one day last week 

one afternoon 

one evening 


at recess 
( recess 
this ( summer ( dinner 
last ( winter before ( breakfast 
next ( autumn ‘after ( supper 
( spring (—— o’clock 


( school 


= 
|| 
|_| 
Vv. 
|| 
| 
VIII. 
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IX. Expressions 


Please to eatch cold 
help me. to throw a kiss 
turn on the light. arm in arm 
turn off the light hand in hand 
shut the window, etc. Let’s 
I have a like that. play tag. 
I can do that. go for a walk, ete. 
I can’t do that. That’s all right. 
played a joke on ——. I don’t know how. 
Help yourself. 
X. * Partitives 
a box of a glass of 
candy milk 
erayons water 
writing paper ice tea 
chalk lemonade 
crackers orange juice 
pop corn tomato juice 
matches other fruit 
cookies juices 
salt ete. 
strawberries 
ete. 
a cup of a pair of 
water shoes 
milk socks 
tea pants 
cocoa glasses 
ete. gloves 
slippers 
boots 
ete. 
LANGUAGE OUTLINE 
Fourth Level 
I. Nouns 
a. Continue previous classifications 
b. Common illnesses 
ce. Occupations and related vocabulary 
d. Holidays 
e. Alphabet 
II. Verbs 


a. Continue work on previous tenses 
b. Present tense 
Affirmative 
Negative 
Interrogative 
e. Imperative form with direct-indirect discourse 
d. Continue conjugations 
e. Special constructions 
1. Infinitive as direct object 
2. Infinitive of purpose 
3. Infinitive without the preposition after certain verbs 
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4. Participle after certain verbs 

5. Participle after certain prepositions 

6. Idiomatic use of ‘‘to go’’ to denote future time 
Adjectives 
Comparative form: as 


as not so 


Pronouns 
Demonstrative—singular and plural 


Prepositions 

Adverbs 

Conjunctions 

Question forms 

Time words and phrases 
Expressions and idioms 


Connected language 


a. News 
b. Letters 
c. Experience stories 
d. Descriptions and topics—include food and homes of 
animals 
e. Original stories 
f. Discussion of unusual weather conditions 
Special constructions 
a. Partitives 
b. Indirect discourse 
ce. Adjective—pronouns 
d. Inverted subject 
e. Adverbial phrases telling ‘‘how’’ 
f. Phrases of purpose 
VOCABULARY 
FourtH 
Nouns 
a. Common illnesses 
backache headache upset stomach 
cold measles cough medicine 
cough mumps pills 
chicken pox sore throat 
earache stomach ache 
b. Occupations and related vocabulary 
baker doctor nurse supervisor 
barber farmer policeman teacher 
butcher fireman postman or 
dentist grocer mailman 


milkman shoemaker 
bakery and foods sold there 
barber shop 
office 
to have a cavity filled; to have a tooth pulled; to have 
braces put on 
fire station; fire alarm; put out a fire; hose; helmet 
traffic; uniform; motorcycle 
shoe shop 
grocery store 


as 
Ws 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
x. 
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butcher shop; kinds of meat 
post office; to deliver mail 


c. Holidays 
Columbus Day Lincoln’s Birthday 
Decoration Day May Day 
Father’s Day Washington’s Birthday 
Fourth of July New Year’s Eve 
Mother’s Day New Year’s Day 
Labor Day 
II. Verbs 
ache iron rake turn 
answer keep raise (objects) unbutton 
blindfold lay ring undress 
burn leave receive unlock 
button lift rock ‘untie 
change lock rub upset 
clean mark salute use 
close measure scrub visit 
cook mend serve weigh 
cover miss shovel wet 
creep name sing whip 
disobey obey sniff wipe 
draw (pull) paste speak 
dry pat spend 
dust peel step 
erase pin sting 
hunt print telephone 
race touch 
Special verbs: 
allow to —— take a way 
belong to take from 
bob for apples take a picture 
borrow from —— wake up 
grow —— (adj.) wait for 
lend to wish that 
pay for paint —— (color) 
pull up write about 
step on taste like 
listen to —— turn on 
make —— bed turn off 
make —— (adj.) feel like 
must —— smell —— like 
take care of —— look —— like 
tell about 
Special constructions (all forms) 
1. Infinitive as direct object 
begin to know how to —— teach to —— 
try to —— pretend to ——- want ——- to —— 
forget to —— learn to —— invite —— to —— 
2. Infinitive of purpose 
go to see come to get 
go to buy come to invite 
3. Infinitive without the preposition 
make (verb) 
let (verb) 
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4. Participle after certain verbs 
hear in stop ing 
watch —— ——ing begin ing 
‘come in 
5. Participle after certain prepositions 
after ing before ing 
ITI. Adjectives 
awake dull pleasant unhappy 
bashful each proud unkind 
bitter excited salty unselfish 
blind fluffy several wooden 
careless free sour wonderful 
clear fresh steep young 
colored healthy still 
crippled jealous straight a lot of —— 
crooked lame sweet a few 
cunning lonesome thick the most —— 
cute lovely tiny (noun) 
deaf mean ugly 
IV. Pronouns 
this that these those 
V. Prepositions 
above beneath through with —— 
_across from into until without —— 
below opposite upon 
VI. Adverbs 
carelessly ever much 
hard (weather, rather sadly 
also) right proudly 
left very much (adj.) brightly 
never happily 
quickly always 
VII. Conjunctions 
or 
VIII. Question forms 
What does mean? What happened? 
How do you spell? What happened to ——? 
What time is it? To whom belong? 
What did you say? What sort of 
Is that right? How much —— cost? 
Which do you want, —— weigh? 
or ——? spend? 
Which do you like better, How —— feel 
or look 
What look like taste 
taste like smell 
smell like sound 
feel like Will 
sound like Shall 
Which (adj.), —— Where get 
or How (manner, means) 
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What called (baby 
animals) 
Why not 
Why didn’t —— 
won’t 
isn’t 
ean’t, ete. 

IX. Time words and phrases 
When (past) (past). 
After (past) (past). 
Before (past) (past). 
every day 
every morning 
every afternoon 
every night 
every evening 
every (days of the week). 
one day last (month; 

name of month; year) 
one day in (name of 
month) 
in a few (minutes; days) 
in a little while 
in a minute 
in (weeks; days; months) 


X. Expressions and idioms 
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What page 
Why —— (inf. of purpose) 
What for 


this year 

last year 

next year 

a week ago 

a few days ago 
(two) days ago a 
a year ago 

(two) weeks ago 
(two) years ago 
many years ago 
a long time ago 
often 

sometimes 

and then 

just then 

the other day 


again and again I think so. plenty of 
on and on I don’t think so. a whole lot 
over and over tattle tale lots of 
put to bed to have (illness) a couple of 
send —— to bed to hang head. a lot 


pay attention 


XI. Special constructions 
a. Partitives continued 
a can of 


fruits 
vegetables 
fish 

coffee, ete. 


a pile of 
papers 
coats 
leaves 
sticks, etc. 


a bag of 
cookies 
nuts 
candy 
popcorn ,ete. 


cross patch 


a basket of 


apples 

eggs 

groceries 

clothes, ete. 
a bottle of 


ink 
medicine 
perfume, etc. 


a bowl of 
soup 
cereal 
flowers 
candy, ete. 


b. Direct-indirect discourse 


said that 

told —— to —— 
told —— that —— 
asked if —— 


Change pronouns to third person. 
Change verbs to past. 

will - would 

may - might 

ean - could 


= 
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ce. Adjective—pronouns 


1. Two things 2. More than two things (include 
one —— the constructions listed’ under 
one of them two things) 
one of the —— all of the —— 
the other all the —— 
the other one all of them 
both some of the 
both of them some of them 
both of the the rest 


the rest of the —— 
the rest of them 
(numbers) of them 
of the 
the others 
each 
each one —— 
each of the —— 
another 
another one 
All possible combinations should be used: 


( one ( one 
three (another five or more ( another 

( the other ( the others 
all 


two of them 
the other one 
d. Inverted subject 


There is There was There will be 
There are There were 
e. Adverbial phrases telling ‘‘how’’ 
In With 
f. Phrases of purpose to answer the question What —— for? 
(Something) ——————. 
to play with to eat with 
to eat to see with 
to. cut with to read 
to sweep with to wear 
to work with to ride 
to write with to cook with 
to drink to smell with 
to sleep in to hear with 


LANGUAGE OUTLINE 
Fifth Level 


I. Nouns 
a. Occupations and related vocabulary 
b, Collective nouns 
ce. Classifying nouns 
d. Parts of things 
e. Directions 
II. Verbs 


a. Continue work on previous tenses 
b. Continue conjugations 
c. Special constructions 

1. Infinitive as direct object 


ITI. 


XII. 
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2. Infinitive without the preposition after certain verbs 
3. Participle after certain verbs 
4, Participle after certain adjectives 


Adjectives 
Pronouns 
Reflexive — singular and plural 


Prepositions 
Adverbs 
Comparison of adverbs 


Conjunctions 

Question forms 

Time words and phrases 
Expressions and idioms 


Connected language 

a. News 

b. Letters 

c. Experience stories 

d. Descriptions and topics—include seasons, weather and 
seasonal holidays 

e. Original stories 


Special constructions 


a. Partitives 

b. Indirect discourse 

ce. Indefinite pronouns 

d. Indirect questions 

e. Participial phrases telling ‘‘why’’ 

VOCABULARY 
Firth LEVEL 

Nouns 

a. Occupations and related vocabulary 
bookkeeper florist porter 
carpenter grocery boy secretary 
clerk motorman storekeeper 
conductor paper boy stewardess 
director plumber tailor 
druggist principal waiter 
engineer pilot waitress 
drug store to repair or mend clothes 
restaurant to be in charge of a school 
baggage candy store 
fare shoe store 


to wait on people department store 
b. Collective nouns 


audience crowd group grown-ups 
e. Classifying nouns 

animals days furniture numbers 

birds drink flowers places 

buildings food insects rooms 

color fruit meals seasons 


clothing vegetables months toys 


IV. 
Vv. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
FX. 
x. 
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d. Parts of things 
the handle of 


the wheels of 


the cover of the foot of 
the back of the head of 
ahe front of the arm of 
the side of the leg of 
the edge of the face of 
the end of the toe of 
the point of the heel of 
the tip of the stem of 
e. Directions 
north south east 
II. Verbs 
act cross land 
become face lead 
believe fear lean 
guild frighten quarrel 
choose gather remain 
Special Verbs: 
ask about give to for 
quarrel with get on; in; off; out of 
point to wear to 
fly away call out 
fall down cut off 
tip over ereep up 
keep (adj.) 


c. Special constructions (all forms) 
1. Infinitive as direct object 


promise to 
decide to 


refuse to 
remember to 


the trunk of 
the blade of 
the core of 
the roof of 
the eye of 
the teeth of 
the top of 
the middle of 
the bottom of 


west 


rest 
start 
study 
thank 


put down 
go out 
walk on 
beg for 
ask for 
pull out 


start to 
able to 
grow to be 


2. Infinitive without the preposition after certain verbs 


see 
feel 
hear 

3. Participle after certain verbs 
enjoy ing sit ing 
keep ing stand ing 
look at — ing finish ing 

start ing 


4. Participle after certain adjective phrases 


afraid of ing fond of ing 
tired of ing 
Adjectives 
ashamed foolish spoiled 
cheap great tight 
expensive homely wide awake 
fair (not dark) loose wise 
fair (average) mischevious wild 
fair (just) powerful tame 
domestic 
Prepositions 
against among except instead of 
to from —— toward towards ~  untli 


VIII. 


Ix. 
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Conjunction 
besides 
Adverbs 
poorly gladly somewhere uphill 
swiftly dearly really every where 
together alone nowhere a little 
loudly heavily fairly well 
rapidly skillfully downhill 
Comparison of adverbs 
as as not so as 
more than the most 
Question forms 
Why ? What to do 
For ing (want, like, begin, try, ete.) 
Was What invite to do 
Were What teach to do 
Will be What want to do 
Could 
What to do with 
What do to 
What is a 
What can do? 
What for? (why) 
Time words and phrases 
just now very often the next 
right now that morning 
some day morning afternoon 
some time afternoon day 
several times day night 
night, ete. season 
month, ete. 


When present, future. 
After present, future. 
Before present, future. 
all 


day 
morning 
afternoon, etc. 
at night 
the night before Xmas 
one in 
cold day in March 
warm day in spring 
at last 
at first 
at 


o’clock 


Expressions and idioms 

That’s 

mine, ete. 
true 

to tell the truth 

(to) make a promise 

to break a promise 


in about 


an hour 
five minutes 
this ) 
last ) with holidays 
next ) 
the before 
the after 
for a long time 
one 


last 
afternoon last April 
morning last July 


hot 


to do home work 
Would you like to 
to give up 

to put 
to tell a lie 

to make fun of 


head on one side 


| 
& 
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to keep a promise to take aim 

to make up —— mind to go to work 

It’s no use perhaps 

It’s no use ing 

the sun came out maybe 

the best of friends to throw —— arms around 
to take —— in ——— arms neck 

to break in two to set free 

hearts beat fast to stamp foot 


to be over (finished) to be willing to 
to tear in half 
to be out of breath 


on fire 
XII. Special constructions 
a. Partitives continued: 
a jar of a group of a pound of 
a dish or plate of a teaspoon of a quart (pint) of 
a slice of a tablespoon of a flock of 
a herd of a bunch of a pail of 
a package of a crowd of 
Isolated expressions 
a loaf of bread a suit of clothes; armor 
a cake of soap a stalk of celery 
a bar of soap; candy an ear of corn 
a pinch of salt; a book of stamps 
pepper, etc. a school of fish 


a grove of — trees a team of horses; oxen 
a head of cabbage; 
lettuce; cauliflower 
b. Indirect discourse 


asked who asked to 
what not to 
where Change time phrases. 
when now 
how today then 
why yesterday that day 
ete. tomorrow the day before 
the next day, 
ete. 
c. Indefinite pronouns 
anybody nobody somebody 
anyone no one someone 
anything none not any some 
nothing something 
d. Indirect questions 
to know who 
where 
what 
why 
e. Participial phrases telling ‘‘Why’’ 
to thank —— for —— to praise —— for —— 


to punish —— for —— to be angry at ——- for 
to scold —— for ; 


The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 
A Study in Re-Test Characteristics 


Lavos, M.A. 
Administrative Aid, Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan 


I. IntTRopucTION 


HE Chicago Non-Verbal Examination is one of the few 

tests of intelligence which is non-verbal in both content 

and administration. Another feature is that it has special 

norms for its non-verbal use. For these reasons it has 
been employed in several schools for the deaf. 

The re-test characteristics of the Examination are of 
interest in any clinical program planning use of this in- 
strument. The study reported in this article is an analysis 
of the relation between two administrations of the Exam- 
ination in an endeavor to see if there are any differences 
in the results and if so, with what factors these differences 
are associated. 


II. MetHopoLocy 


The data upon which the study is based are taken from 
the files of a residential school for the deaf. The Chicago 
Non-Verbal Examination was administered in the winter 
of 1944. A re-administration occurred in the spring of 
1947. Two results are available for 133 pupils who were 
tested on both occasions. The study is based upon the 
tabulations made from these two testings of the same 
pupils. 

There were 49 girls and 84 boys in the group. In age, 
at retesting, they ranged from 10 to 20. The results of each 
pupil’s testings were presented in the form of modified 
standard scores because of the fact that mental-age norms 
(used in computing the I. Q.) were not available for any 
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level higher than 13 years 11 months. Many of the raw 
scores exceeded this maximum mental-age norm level and 
so recourse had to be taken to an alternate method of pre- 
senting the raw scores, equated for age. 


The modified standard score was used and, according to 
Brown who constructed the test, it has ‘‘about the same 
meaning and can be used in the same way as intelligence 
quotients on the Revised Stanford Binet Tests.’’* 


III. Tue REsuuts 


The correlation coefficient between the scores (the word 
‘scores’ rather than modified standard scores will be used 
for ease) on the first and the second administrations was 
found to be .81. This compares favorably with the re-test 
reliability coefficient of correlation offered by Brown in 
the Manual ?. He reports a coefficient of .80 on a group of 
71 cases in grades 4B and 5A (hearing children). Brown, 
however, does not mention the interval between testings. 

On face value this would indicate a fairly reliable test, 
one that may give satisfactory results upon repeated use. 
However, further study of the characteristics of the Exam- 
ination upon re-administration is needed. 


Since the coefficient of correlation is a measure of con- 
comitant variation on two occasions, a high degree of cor- 
relation does not necessarily mean that the two results 
will be expressed in identical or highly similar numbers. 
The coefficient is a relative statement, not one of identity 
of numerical results. In the present study this fact was 
brought out by computation of the average difference be- 
tween the standings on the first and second administrations. 
For example, if the standing of case A on the first admin- 
istration was 80 and on the second, 85, the difference is +5. 
These differences for the 133 cases were computed. Their 
average is +11.6 score units. On the average the score on 


the second administration is eleven and a half units higher 
than on the first. In fact only 10.2% of the group did not 
show a higher result on the second than on the first ad- 


= 
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ministration. The greater part of the group gained. This 
average difference is reliably greater than a zero difference. 
(The mean difference over the standard error of the mean 
is 14.6, far beyond the 3.00 level of 99.9 chances in 100 of 
a significant difference.) The hypothesis that the differ- 
ence can arise by chance factors in a population whose true 
average difference is zero is untenable. 


The significance of this lies in the use to which the score 
is put. A score of 128, for example, is described as ‘‘super- 
ior ;’’ that of 85 as ‘‘low average.’’ If the result in ques- 
tion is that of a second administration of the test, even 
after a three-year interval, it may be so much higher than 
the earlier result that it places the child in another categ- 
ory. If intelligence is stable, the test result should be ap- 
proximately the same on retesting, provided the learning 
factor in taking the test has limited potency. 


The finding that the result of a second administration 
of the test is reliably higher than the result of a first use 
is corroborated by another comparison. The group that took 
the test in 1947 was divided into two parts: those who had 
the test previously and those who never had it previously. 
The scores of the two groups were averaged separately and 
the means compared. The mean difference was 14 score 
units in favor of the retest group and this difference be- 
tween the two means is again reliable. 


The data thus far show that while the relative standing 
on the two tests is quite stable, there is a reliable difference 
between the two absolute standings. The next question 
which arises is the characteristics of the subjects which may 
be. associated with a shift toward a higher standing on the 
second administration of the Examination. 


Tables I, II, III, and IV, present data relative to various 
characteristics of the group studied which may have an 
association with the reliable mean difference of 11.6 stand- 
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ard score units. In Tables I to III the data are analyzed 
by means of the F test.* 


In Table I are the mean differences between the first and 
second administrations arranged by auricular, manual, and 
oral groups. The mean difference for the children taught 
via hearing aids is 11.1, for those taught via finger spell- 
ing 11.8, and so forth. The differences among the various 
means are not reliable since the obtained F is less than the 
F for the 5% level. Hence, it can be concluded that the 
various means of communication are not associated with 
a significant variation in the differences between the first 
and second administrations of the test. 

The data of Table II were obtained as follows: The total 
group was divided into subgroups, the classification being 
based upon the standard score obtained on the first admin- 
istration of the test. The variation in the means is statistic- 
ally reliable since fo is greater than 71%. 


Inasmuch as initial standing on the test seems to be 
associated with a significantly greater increase in standing 
on a subsequent administration of the Examination, a more 
detailed analysis is necessary. The basic question is: with 
what group of initial scores is the increase significantly 
associated ? 


Tables IIa and IIb present further data on this matter. 
In Table Ila the mean increases for each group are com- 
pared with the total mean difference. When the mean diff- 
erence for the 80-89 standard-score group is compared with 
the total, the difference is reliable and in favor of the 80- 
89 group. Consequently when compared with the mean 


*The F technique is an extension of the familiar reliability of the 
difference between two means to several means. In these tables F 
is obtained from the tabulated data. The phrase 1% means that 
there is one chance in a hundred of obtaining the specified figure; 
5% means that there are five chances in one hundred of obtaining the 
figure. If the obtained F is smaller than the 5% figure, the prob- 
ability is great that the difference among the means is not reliable; 
at least the chances are more than five in one hundred. If the obtain- 
ed F is greater than the figure for the 1% level, the chances are less 
than one in a 100 that the differences among the means can arise by 
chance factors. Since such a situation is not likely, an obtained F 
larger than the 1% level figure is taken to mean a statistically re- 
liable difference among the means. 
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difference for the total group, the difference obtained for 
the 80-89 group is not only the greatest of any group but 
is statistically significant. 

In Table IIb a further analysis is made of this 80-89 
group; it is compared directly with all other groups. The 
difference between the mean differences of the 80-89 and 
the 90-109 group can be considered significant since the 
critical ratio is far above the level of 3.00, usually taken 
as the critical level. 

Another factor which was utilized to analyze the data 
was the age at the time of the second administration. The 
obtained F is not significant. of a reliable variation among 
the various means. 

The last factor selected for analysis was sex. The boys’ 
average is 12.2 and the girls’ 10.7. The difference between 
the two is not reliable since the difference divided by the 
standard error of that difference is less than that for 
five chances in one hundred. 


IV. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination was administ- 
ered twice in a three-year interval. Of the groups tested on 
the two occasions, 133 were twice tested. These children 
ranged in age from 10 to 20 and there were 49 girls and 84 
boys in the group. 

1. The correlation coefficient between the modified 
standard scores obtained on the first and second adminis- 
tration of the Examination was .81. The author of the test 
offers .80 as a reliability coefficient, based on retesting in a 
limited sampling (fourth-grade children). 

2. The mean of the differences, obtained by comparing 
the first and the second test results for each child, was 
found to be 11.6 standard-score units in favor of the second 
administration. Such a difference cannot occur by chance in 
a group whose true mean is zero. Consequently the differ- 
ence is not a result of chance sampling but is indicative of 
effects of some factor(s). 

This finding of a reliable difference between first and 
second administrations is corroborated by another find- 
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ing: The total group, some members of which had the test 
a second time, was divided into two parts; those who had 
the Examination previously and those who did not have 
it. The mean of the modified standard-scores were comput- 
ed for the two groups. The difference favored those who 
had the test a second time and the difference in means was 
reliable. 

3. In an endeavor to see what characteristics of the 133 
children who were twice tested may be associated with the 
reliably greater mean difference for the second administra- 
tion, a series of statistical tests were made: analyses, 
made upon the basis of sex, age at the time of the second 
administration, and means of communication, show that the 
mean differences obtained by such groupings can have 
arisen by chance sampling factors within any one grouping. 
When, however, the basic grouping is the initial modified 
standard score, the differences among the means are reliably 
greater than can be expected by chance. The means ranged 
from a low of 8.2 standard-score units for the 90-109 group 
thru 11.7 and 11.9 for the below-69 and the 110-up groups to 
14.5 and 16.9 for the 70-79 and the 80-89 groups respective- 
ly. 


4. When the mean differences, based on a grouping of 
initial modified standard scores are further analyzed it 
was found that (a) the 80-89 group has a mean reliably 
different from and greater than the total, and (b) when this 
mean is compared with the means of the other groups 
directly, it was found to be reliably greater than that of 
the 90-109 group. 


In general then, the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 
should not be re-administered in a clinical analysis of 
a deaf child. There is an increase in standing which, on the 
average, is 11 standard-score units. This increase will cause 
a distorted view of the child’s capacity on the Examination. 
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TABLE I 


Mean Differences Between Results on First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Means of Communication 


Means of Communication 


Auricular Manual Oral Total 

Mean Differences 11.1 11.8 10.9 11.6 

F 2.522 Fat1l% level 4.78 Fat5% level 3.07 
TABLE II 


Mean Differences Between Results on First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Initial Modified Standard 
Scores 
Initial Modified Standard Score Groups 
Below 69 70-79 80-89 10-109 110-up Total 


Mean 1.7 14.5 16.9 8.2 11.9 11.6 
Difference F 4.37 F atl%level 3.47; F at 5% level 2.03 
TABLE IIa 


Critical Ratios of Mean Differences of Specified Score 
Groups Compared with the Total Mean Difference 


. Standard D D/SD 
Score M-M D 
Groups 1 2 

Below 69 vs. total ak .030 
70-79 vs. total 2.9* 1.318 
80-89 vs. total 5.3" 3.250 
90-109 vs. total 3.4"" 2.125 
110-up vs. total 2.00 


*Difference in favor of the specified group 
**Difference in favor of the total group 


TABLE IIb 


Critical Ratios of the 80-89 Group Compared with Other 
Specific Groups 


Standard D D/SD 
Score M-M D 
Groups 1 2 

80-89 vs. Below 69 5.2* 1.485 
80-89 vs. 70-79 2.4* .923 
80-89 vs. 90-109 8.7* 4.578 
80-89 vs. 110-up 5.0* 2.380 


*Difference in favor of the 80-89 group 


=z 


Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 


TABLE ITI 


Mean Differences between Results on the First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Age at the Time of 
Last Administration 


Age 
10-11 12-13 14-15 6-17 8-20 Total 
Mean Difference 14.2 8.6 10.3 14.5 9.9 11.6 
F 2.08 Fat1% level 3.47; Fat5%level 2.44 


TABLE IV 


Mean Differences between Results on the First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Sex 


Boys Girls Difference 
Mean Difference 12.2 10.7 1.5 
D/o 1.00 Critical ratio at 1% 2.50; at 5% 1.65 


D 
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The Work of the Protestant Churches 
for the Deaf in North America 
1815-1949,* IT 


Rev. ALEXANDER MacLeop Manson, M.A.** 
Minister of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
Toronto, Canada 


IV. THe OF THE PROTESTANT EPIscopaL CHURCH 


_ was a time-lapse roughly of one generation between 
the establishment of an American program for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and the manifestation of an active con- 
cern for these people on the part of any religious body. 
However, in the 1850’s, it was begun in the name of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Nevertheless, in some respects 
its genesis tended to follow the usual pattern, which is 
characterized by individualism rather than by corporate ac- 
tion,—a tendency which may be said to have continued for 
at least another generation after the inception of denomin- 
ational work among the deaf.’ In a certain sense, there- 
fore, it is more accurate to speak of those pioneers who were 
clergymen—thereby making denominationalism of second- 
ary importance—for it was their heroic efforts that sped 
this distinctive work off to a healthy start. 

On the other hand, this was a Church Mission, issuing in 
a period when the modern missionary movement was just 
beginning, and by that token, lacking in the efficient co- 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. Part 
I was published in the ANNALS for May, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), 
pp. 265-279. 

** The Rev. Manson received his B.A. degree from Victoria College, 
The University of Toronto, Canada, and his M.A. from Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. He also attended Emmanuel College, The 
University of Toronto. At present, he is Minister of the Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf, Toronto, Canada. 

1 Witness, for example, the following statement made by Mr. 
James Reider as late as 1916—Mr. Reider became a lay-reader in 
All Soul’s Church for the deaf in Philadelphia: ‘‘We believe that 
the objection to the deaf ministry is growing less and less. The un- 
aminity with regard to the validity of sacramental administration 
by deaf ministers, may never be gained, just as there is a difference 
on other church questions.’’ The Silent Worker, Vol. 28, No. 6, 1916. 
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ordination that the movement enjoys today. It must also 
be said that these pioneers needed the institution just as 
the institution needed them. It equipped them for their 
ministry; and their contributions might well have been 
buried with them had they not come to be received as part 
of a directed and corporate activity. Certainly any purely 
spontaneous and independent effort could not have over- 
come the barriers of prejudice and ignorance quite so suc- 
cessfully. Whether or not any denomination other than 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was prepared to undertake 
the new enterprise, is, perhaps, an issue for the historian 
to determine. In any case, it was an ambitious undertaking 
as a pioneering project; and happily, ‘‘in the fullness of 
time,’’ an effective means appeared, both in the calibre of 
personnel and in the medium through which their energies 
were channelled. 


Glancing at some of the general characteristics of this 
ministry, it should be noted that the religious work among 
the deaf was assumed initially by a remarkable succession 
of Episcopal clergymen. There have always been strong 
men ; but their work failed to be established mainly because 
these men had been set into history as atoms existing in 
their own right. Through the Episcopal Church, however, 
a succession of men were produced, strong in that they 
were eminently qualified as leaders among the deaf. These 
priests and religious workers were notable for the extent 
to which they participated in the entire social life of the 
deaf. Not only did they inaugurate the usual social pro- 
grams in connection with the church (literary societies, 
men’s clubs, guilds) but these clergymen were called into 
all the organizations that aimed to promote the welfare of 
the deaf. They, along with the teachers of the deaf seemed 
to be the natural leaders—if not the only leaders. 

In 1909, for instance, it was stated that in the thirty 
years existence of the National Association of the Deaf, 
6% of its elective officers had been ministers, and that one 
clergyman had been president. In this respect, there comes 
to mind the career of the Rev. James H. Cloud, the first 
graduate of Gallaudet College to enter the ministry. He 
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served two terms as president; and the following notation 
from The Silent Worker is not a modest appraisal of 
his public interest in the deaf: 


The Rev. James H. Cloud is one of the best and most entertaining 
correspondants of The Silent Worker, and now the vigorous writer 
of editorials in The Silent Success, and has many times proven his 
fitness for the office (Secretary of the National Association of the 
Deaf). He has always been an earnest and indefatiguable working 
member of the National Association of the Deaf. 2 


Another item dating back to 1909 affords a glimpse into 
the extensive participation of the Episcopalian clergy in 
the educational welfare of the deaf. In this instance two 
deaf clergymen (Dr. Hasenstab, of the Methodist Church 
and the Rev. George Flick of the Episcopal Church) were 
members of a committee that approached the Illinois State 
Legislature with a view to fixing a definite status for the 
school for the deaf as an educational institution. Here it 
might be mentioned that all of the Episcopalian clergy for 
the deaf had some teaching experience in the schools for 
the deaf. Their modest income as missionaries often neces- 
sitated the supplement; but with a view to the ministry, 
the practice of teaching was enriching in any sense of the 
term. 

Illustrative of yet another phase of specific social activi- 
ty on the part of the Episcopalian clergy, is the responsi- 
bility they were given in the various State Associations 
for the Deaf. In the case of the ‘Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of the Deaf’, it appears that at one time 
Episcopalian priests were represented on the Board of 
Trustees, and on every one of the five special committees of 
the Society. * 

There are random references that are simply typical. 
They serve to draw aside the curtain and to give us a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the scope of activities performed by the 
men who served the deaf through the Episcopalian priest- 
hood. It is rather remarkable that so few men were able 
to contribute so much. They earned the respect of Alex- 


2 The Silent Worker, Vol. 22, No. 6, 1910 
3 Ibid. Vol. 23, No. 2, 1910, p. 33 
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ander Pach, who in some respects, was an outsider and 
conservative with compliments. Yet, here is a graphic re- 
capitulation of the impression they had made on a deaf 
man who was of Semitic stock : 


So far, at least until comparatively recently, only one sect has 
ministered to the deaf, and this sect through deaf ministers Syle, 
Koehler, Dantzer, Whildin and Smielau—men who tried to do good, 
rather then to convert; men who knew the deaf ‘from the ground up’ 
—and made All Souls’, in Philadelphia, an interesting church for 
any man of any creed or of no creed, to visit and find themselves 
welcome. Nor did this stop with church work; The Working People’s 
Organization, the Clere Literary Society and other means, led to the 
end that far-seeing clergymen intended. 4 


Whether or not men having the handicap of deafness 
should be ordained for religious work among the deaf, has 
always been an issue. This was true especially in the Epis- 
copalian Church, in view of its strong leanings toward a 
sacramental form of worship. Accordingly, it was a very 
important occasion for this Communion when it contradicted 
ecclesiastical tradition and began to ordain deaf men into 
the priesthood. The opponents cited ancient Canon Law, 
and also what may be a misinterpretation of St. Augus- 
tine’s pronouncement to the effect that a deaf man was 
incapable of faith because he could not hear the Word. But 
Bishop Stephens, who in 1877 launched the departure, argu- 
ed that ‘the natural language of gesture and pantomine is 
one of the most expressive forms of communicating facts 
and ideas’; and that ‘the minds of the deaf can be made 
the repositories of knowledge and religion by simply tak- 
ing nature’s language of signs, and adapting that language 
philosophically and dexterously to their necessities.’ He 
also argued that the sacraments must be administered in a 
language that was understood by the people; and he cited 
instances from Leviticus, chapter 21, and from St. Luke 
to show that deafness had not always been a bar to the 
priesthood. 

Nevertheless, the first five or six ordinations granted to 
deaf men met strong opposition from both clergy and laity. 
It sometimes happened that these men were refused per- 


4 Ibid. Vol. 21, No. 3, 1908, p. 45 
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mission to officiate in certain dioceses, or at least to ad- 
minister sacramental ministrations. In one instance Bishop 
McCosky was deposed for his views, about a year after the 
Rev. W. A. Mann’s ordination as Deacon, (1877). When 
Dantzer was ready for his ordination (i.e. ca. 1895) his 
Bishop said: ‘‘My son, I dare not lay hands on you, but 
will you ask Bishop Huntingdon to do it for me.”’ 


While the Anglo-Catholic section opposed the ordination 
of deaf men upon canonical and theological reasons, most 
cf the opposition shared the opinion of those in the ‘Low 
Church’ who fought it on prudential grounds, and who ex- 
pressed their disapproval through a Southern publication 
known as The Standard of the Cross. 

How this compared with the Roman Catholic position 
on the matter may be deduced from the comments made 
some years ago, by Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. The 
archbishop stated that there was no canonical bar to the 
ordination of a deaf-mute, provided he could get a title— 
i.e., an ecclesiastical holding or benefice. For, according to 
ancient rule, every man must be fixed to some church at 
his ordination ; and none might be ordained without ‘a local 
habitation and a name,’ wherein to exercise his functions. 
There was also a rule or practice that no one be ordained 
for any special class or group, every ordination being of the 
whole body of the faithful. However, this rule had been 
modified ‘within the past fifty years’ to permit the ordina- 
tion of Negro priests and the consecration of Chinese Bis- 
hops for China.® 

A striking feature of the Episcopalian ministry to the 
deaf is that practically all of its priests have been deaf. 
About four of them have been hearing men; yet even these 
men had always lived in an environment in which deafness 
was present. This helps to account for the peculiar op- 
portunities the Episcopalian Church has had in the way 
of ministering to the deaf, and it also explains why this 
Church should have been the first church in America to 
authorize missions to the deaf in the language of signs. Its 


5 The Silent Worker, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1927, p. 5, ff.—Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, ‘‘Ordinations of Deaf Men.’’ 
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action in this matter inspired other denominations to make 
special provisions for ministry to the deaf. 

When the other churches did begin their missions, it 
was, of course, to the same vast areas of Eastern, South- 
ern and Midwestern States that had been entered by those 
pioneer Episcopalian priests, like the Rev. Job Turner 
and the Rev. Austin Mann. The latter was the first to open 
the great midwestern field in the United States. He found- 
ed missions in all the large cities of that area: Ephphatha in 
Detroit, St. Agnes’ in Cleveland, St. Martin’s in Toledo, 
All Saints’ in Columbus, St. Clement’s in Pittsburgh, All 
Soul’s in Louisville, St. Alban’s Angels in Chicago, St. 
Thomas’ in St. Louis and the Holy Spirit Mission in Kan- 
sas City. He began the work in Omaha, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis, Milwaukee and many smaller cities. In the summer 
of 1886 he held the first service according to the Prayer 
Book, on the Pacific Coast, at Trinity Church, San Fran- 
cisco. Services were held all along the way at Salt Lake, 
Los Angeles, Santa Fe, Denver, and Colorado Springs. He 
visited cities in the Canadian provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and he also preached to the deaf in the British 
Isles. All this labor covered a period of roughly thirty 
years. Truly this general missionary to the deaf, like St. 
Paul, was ‘‘in journeyings often.’” 

Fortunately, too, the Episcopal form of worship was a 
useful pioneering agency since it enabled the best traditions 
of the Church to be transmitted to the deaf more adequate- 
ly than other more individualistic forms might have done, 
however, valid these forms might be. 


In the same way, the administrative practices of the 
Episcopal Church were helpful, for they tended to establish 
this pioneer work along lines that induced permanency. 
This ‘silent machinery’ was operative from the very out- 
set in all the executive details of the mission. In 1916, for 
instance, it brought about important changes in the organ- 
ization of the Episcopal Church work among the deaf.” At 
that time, (May 1st) the work for the deaf was brought 


6 The Silent Worker Vol. 23, No.6, 1911, pp. 104-5 
7 The Silent Worker, Vol. 28, No. 8, 1916, p. 152 
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into harmony with the newly established Provincial system, 
thereby adjusting the boundaries of a number of mission 
fields so as to make them more compact and accessible. 
This, incidently, was the first formal recognition of the 
work among the deaf as being an integral part of the mis- 
sion work of the Provinces, and thus falling under the over- 
sight of the Provincial Synods. 

It has also been customary for the dioceses to provide a 
portion of the salaries of those who minister to the deaf, 
since the deaf themselves rarely support more than one- 
third of the expense involved in a mission. The one excep- 
tion of this has been in the three dioceses of New York, Ne- 
wark and Long Island. In this area the mission was endow- 
ed by means of funds solicited by the Rev. Thomas Gal- 
laudet. 

Thus, in a day when men are quite conscious of a need of 
institutional activity, as contrasted with independent en- 
deavour, it may be said, even from a merely sociological 
point of view, that it was fortunate that the rough ground 
was broken by a church such as the Protestant Episcopal- 
ian. By the same token, it is evident that in a comprehen- 
sive use of the term, the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
first in the field of Protestant work for the deaf. 


Proceeding to a somewhat more chronological develop- 
ment of the work, there appears for review a number of 
personalities and organizations. The first of these center 
about the establishment of the first church for the deaf in 
Christendom. Its account begins with the year 1850 and 
with the person of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. 


The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet was the eldest son of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Insofar as there is a sequence 
in the order of events, it was perfectly fitting that he 
should have made the significant contribution that he did 
come to make; for in his case there was that family back- 
ground which had become distinguished for its deeds of 
active benevolence. Hence, after teaching for six years 
at the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
seeing 150 deaf of New York City going around, as it were, 
sheep without a shepherd, Professor Gallaudet decided te 
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organize a Bible class for the adult deaf. It was his re- 
sponse to an apparent need, and as such it constituted his 
eall to the ministry. Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet had 
been a Congregational minister, but his son found that his 
own needs were met more adequately in his ancestral 
church. He also believed that it embodied a form of wor- 
ship which best suited the peculiar need in the ministry 
to the deaf. Thus, he was ordained into the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, becoming a deacon in 1850, and a priest 
in 1851. 

Once the idea of entering religious work on behalf of 
the deaf had possessed Professor Gallaudet it was formulat- 
ed into a clearly defined plan which assumed the following 
form: 


1. The church for the deaf was to adhere to the standards 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
2. It was to be kept free of debt. 

3. It was to have a Parish House in which there would 
be provisions for a reading room and free lecture courses. 
4. The language of signs was to be the official language. 

5. There was to be an Assistant Minister, so that the Rec- 
tor could be free to establish missions in other cities. 

6. The church was to sponsor a Home for the disabled 
and the superannuated deaf. 

7. The church was to be self-supporting. 


In connection with No. 7 Gallaudet stateed : § 


I maintain that the deaf by themselves are unable to support a 
church, owing to the fewness of their members and their meagre 
salaries. I am firmly convinced that the best method is to have a 
church composed of the deaf, their children, and a portion of their 
personal friends and others who might be drawn to it by a desire to 
do something for the welfare of the deaf. With this fixed aim, I shall 
hold services for the hearing at 10:30 A.M. and at 7:30 P.M., with a 
Sunday school for the chlidren. In the afternoon at 3:00 P.M., I shall 
conduct a service for the deaf in the expressive language of signs. 


The Bible class, which was the forerunner of ‘St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes,’ began in New York City in 1850. 
It met in the vestry of St. Stephen’s Church; but the in- 


8 From an essay received from the Rev. Utten E. Read, Feb 15, 
1949 
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creased attendance soon made it advisable to move to No. 
59 Bond Street. By 1852, the congregation began to use 
the chapel of New York University and here it organized 
itself into a church. Its first service was held on Oct. 2, 1852. 
In this first year of its existence, plans were approved for 
the erection of a church for the deaf, and an appeal for 
support was made to the clergy and laity of the New York 
area, 


It might be said at this point that the implicit confidence 
of both the deaf and the hearing in Professor Gallaudet’s 
integrity and in his executive ability, were some of the 
reasons for the successful prosecution of the various build- 
ing projects in connection with the Church and the Home. 
There also existed a reciprocal feeling of loyalty between 
Professor Gallaudet and the deaf of every race. Thus, color 
did not stand in the way of the church membership and 
there were Negro deaf among the earliest members. 

Since St. Ann’s Church holds a unique place in the annals 
of the religious work for the deaf, it does, perhaps, merit 
special mention. Its history is erystalized in the following 
steps: 


1854—Aug. 10th. 

After an investigation into possible sites, it was decided to pur- 
chase four lots on the South side of 26th Street between 6th and 7th 
Avenues, for the sum of $16,500. 


1854—Sept. 11th. 


At a meeting of the parish the necessary steps were taken for in- 
corporation under the title of ‘the Recter, Warden and Vestryman of 
St. Ann’s Church in New York.’ The parish was received into union 
with the Diocesan Convention on Sept. 14th and the Rev. Thomas Gal- 
laudet was formally invested with the office of Rector of the parish. 


1857—Nov. Ist. 


The congregation moved from the University to the beautiful, 
church-like lecture-room of the New York Historical Society. 


1858—May 19th. 


The financial statement showed an amount of $19,860.72 towards 
the Building Fund, and that four lots had been completely paid for. 
The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet expressed his desire to resign from the 
New York Institution so that he could devote his time entirely to the 
parish work. He proposed to donate $400 that he would receive for 
tutoring young men if the congregation would subscribe $1000 towards 
his salary. There was an unanimous acceptance of Gallaudet’s wishes. 
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1859—July 13th. 


The parsonage and church belonging to a Baptist group were pur- 
chased for $70,000. The sale of the 26th Street lots reduced the mort- 
gage on the new church to $46,000. This new location was on the north 
side of 18th Street, west of 5th Avenue. 


1892. 


The Church was sold for nearly $200,000., after which the deaf met 
for worship in the Church of St. John the Evangelist. 


1896. 


A union was formed between the congregation of St. Ann’s and 
that of St. Matthew’s, upon the understanding that St. Ann’s would 
be supported ‘for all time.’ The majority of the deaf did not ap- 
prove of the consolidation, for among other things, they lost some 
measure of their autonomy. St. Matthew’s then found a new build- 
ing site for the deaf, and this church was dedicated on Dec. 26th, 
1898. The location (on 148th St. west of Amsterdam Ave.) was, 
however, inconvenient and unpleasant; but the handicap was matched 
by capable leadership in the person of the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain. 


Dr. Chamberlain had been the assistant at St. Ann’s since 
1872; and he was appointed Dr. Gallaudet’s successor in 
1902, retaining this position until his death in 1921. Dur- 
ing his pastorate St. Ann’s Guild House was erected. He 
also had an able assistant and successor in the Rev. John 
Henry Kent. The Rev. Kent’s assistant was the Rev. G. C. 
Braddock, who, in turn, was Rector of St. Ann’s from 1929 
to 1945. Since that time there have been no resident clergy- 
men for St. Ann’s, although the Rev. J. Stanley Light, 
of Boston, visits the congregation periodically. In 1949, 
the Diocese of New York sold the church edifice to the 
National Bible Institute, and purchased the city Mission 
Society building, at 416 LaFayette Street. While this new 
site is being made ready, St. Ann’s Mission is meeting at 
St. Mark’s—in—the Bowery. 

St. Ann’s enjoyed the attention accorded to a ‘first’ 
church; and for many years it was a prominent mother- 
church. By the turn of the century, however, its glory was 
being shared more and more by another remarkable church 
—aAll Soul’s, of Philadelphia. It was the second in the point 
of establishment, having been organized as a mission by 
Professor Gallaudet in 1859 and then consecrated as a 
Church in 1888. 

The third Episcopal Church for the deaf was ‘St. Eliza- 
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beth’s’ erected at Wheeling. It had an unfortunate set- 
back: after being opened for service on May 31st, 1908, 
it was destroyed by fire in 1911. 

All Angel’s Church and Parish House, in Chicago, was 
fourth in line; and in the years following, eight other 
churches have been erected, as part of the work of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Mission to the deaf.? They are located 
in Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., Durham and Burlington, 
N.C., Cleveland, Ohio, and Richmond, Va. 

As a general rule the clergymen publish newsletters and 
parish calendars; and in Protestant Episcopal work for the 
deaf, this custom began in 1904, when St. Ann’s Church 
for the Deaf started a periodical called The Silent Church. 

The Church Mission—The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet was 
aware of the necessity of enlightening the hearing public on 
the matter of the interest which the Church had taken in 
the deaf. His fine personality and winsomeness gained him 
friends in the leading Episcopal churches of New York 
City, as well as in other cities of the East and Midwest. 

Simultaneously with his public relations program, Dr. 
Gallaudet contacted the deaf, and so a church mission was 
extended to them. It reached first to Newark, then to Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Albany, and Buffalo. 
These mission stations were established under the auspices 
of some local church, and lay-readers were trained to con- 
duct services. Dr. Gallaudet ministered as well as one man 
could to such an area. There was no connection between the 
various stations except the bond of common sympathy and 
effort ; and so they existed independently, being supported 
by local organizations and voluntary contributions. 

In 1872, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, in company with 
other interested clergymen, conceived a plan of a general 
society that should supervise the whole work, and act as an 
auxiliary to the General Board of Missions. Hereby, the 
‘Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes’ was incorporated. But for 
some reason this good plan failed of its object, and the 
work of the society has been confined to the dioceses of 
New York City, Long Island, Newark and Connecticut. The 


9 The Maryland Bulletin, Vol. 69, No. 3, 1948, p. 8 
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Vicar of St. Ann’s has always been appointed general 
manager of the church mission. 

The Conference of Church Workers Among the Deaf.— 
Presumably, the Conference of Church Workers was a child 
of the Church Mission, inasmuch as its functions and in- 
terests directly parallel those of the Church Mission. The 
Conference dates back to 1880, when the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania authorized the formation of a ‘Com- 
misson of Church Work Among Deaf-Mutes’, for the pur- 
pose of extending the work into dioceses adjacent to Penn- 
sylvania. Once established, the Commission continued to 
serve as a worthy means for coordinating, promoting and 
publicizing the church work for the deaf. All the Episcopal- 
ian clergy and lay-workers who minister to the deaf, belong 
to it; and they meet in convention once every three years. 

The Rev. Arthur G. Leisman, Secretary to the Confer- 
ence, referred to it in these terms in a letter of January 
24th, 1949: 


We have this magazine (i.e. The Deaf Churchman, formerly called 
The Silent Missionary), the Reinforcement Fund, and the Merrill 
Fund. The former fund is taken care of by the National Council. Its 
principal is over $30,000. From the income we support candidates for 
Holy Orders, insofar as possible, and do publicity work. The Morrill 
Fund amounts to approximately $8,000, and it is used chiefly for 
running expenses. 


The letter continues: 


Most of the work done by the clergymen is in the nature of mis- 
sionary endeavours. A good many deaf people who are not com- 
municants come to the services. We welcome the opportunity to serve 
all irrespective of creed, but of course, we reserve the Holy Com- 
munion sacraments for the communicants or members of the Episco- 
pal Church. We encourage Sunday School work in the state schools for 
the deaf. We endorse the language of signs as the only effective 
means of conveying the Word of God in a church service. We support 
projects aimed at protecting the rights of the deaf and increasing 
their sense of security and happiness. We are of the opinion that a 
happy deaf person is more likely to come to God, and that therefor 
practical Christianity is as important as a church service. 


The Conference is a very old organization; a good many priests of 
high calibre have long since been called to the Great Beyond. The 
demand for young ministers is acute. 


The objectives of the ‘Church Workers Among the Deaf,’ 
as stated on the inside cover of The Deaf Churchman, are: 
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To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the deaf. 

To promote the training of men for the work of minister- 
ing to the Deaf. 

To organize and advance the work in the new mission- 
ary fields. 

To join workers for the deaf in a common fellowship for 
the cause of Christ. 


To promote publicity and disseminate information about 
the missions to the deaf. 

To advance the Deaf in all matters religious, education- 
al and social, to their benefit as a class. 


To establish an endowment fund for the stablization and 
extension of the missionary work of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church among the Deaf in the United States. 


The Interest Shown On Behalf of the Aged and Infirm Deaf 

(a) ‘The Gallaudet Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf’ 
was opened in 1886 (through the efforts of the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet) and was situated on a 156-acre tract of land 
skirting the Hudson River, about six miles from Pough- 
keepsie. Gallaudet had hoped that it would be a national 
home for the deaf; but since help had come only from New 
York State, the Home was reserved for the deaf of this 
state. Although state aid had been secured, it was primarily 
an undertaking of the church. 

The main building and one wing was destroyed by fire 
on Feb. 18th, 1900. However, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 
took immediate steps to rebuild a Home that was larger 
and better. The new structure was located at Wappinger’s 
Falls, N. Y., and was completed in 1902. It was a three- 
story building, made of brick and stone, and it could ac- 
commodate about 50 persons. 

One-third of the land belonging to the Home was sterile; 
however, when it was discovered that this section had a fine 
grade of moulding sand, the Trustees of the Church Mis- 
sion sold the right to remove the sand, in 1911, for about 
$35,000. Shortly afterwards another company paid $25,000 
for the permission to quarry. The agreement stipulated 
that when the stone had been removed, the property would 
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revert to the Home upon the payment of one dollar. But 
the quarry eventually extended closer to the Home than had 
been expected, and it constituted one of the reasons leading 
to the sale of the Home, in 1944. According to the terms of 
the sale, the residents were allowed to remain for another 
five years; and in that period of grace it was expected that 
other provisions would be made for them.’® The Home is 
under the supervision of the Bishop of New York, the Rt. 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, who is the head of the Church Mis- 
sion to Deaf-Mutes. The Rev. William M. Lange, Jr., is the 
Acting Chaplain, and he visits the Home monthly. 

At the close of the 19th century there was a general in- 
terest throughout the mid-western and eastern states in 
the matter of Homes for aged and infirm deaf. Episcopal- 
ian clergymen showed a prominent interest, and they were 
foremost as the representatives of the Protestant concern 
for the deaf. 


(b) The New England Home was organized by the Rev. 
Stanley Searing, who was an Episcopalian. It was incorp- 
orated in 1901, and received its support largely from the 
New England Gallaudet Association and from six New 
England states. From 1901 until 1927, the Home was locat- 
ed at Everett, Mass.; but in 1929, it bought a new site in 
Salem, Mass. 


(ec) Through the efforts of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
the deaf of Pennsylvania became conscious of the need for 
a Home in their state. They organized, and succeeded event- 
ually in establishing a Home at Doylestown, in 1902. This 
was inadequate by 1916, and it was thought that a new 
residence should be secured in Philadelphia, because most 
of the support came from the deaf of that city. Not until 
1926 was any change made, and then the residents were 
transferred from Doylestown to Torresdale. 


(d) Plans for the establishment of the Illinois Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf were considered as early as 
1894, when the Rev. J. H. Cloud recommended that there be 
a Home for the aged, blind and infirm deaf. As President 


10 New York Journal of the Deaf, Vol. 78, No. 4, p. 2 
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of the Illinois Alumni Association (forerunner of the State 
Association) the Rev. Cloud’s resolution read, in part: 


New York has one, Pennsylvania will soon have one. Ohio is 
raising money to establish one. The time will surely come when 
Dlinois will need one. 


The Rev. Cloud was appointed chairman of a committee 
to promote the establishment of a Home. 

In a rather circuitous fashion there has been attempted 
lere, an appreciation of that ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which is devoted to the welfare of the 
deaf. The attention had tended to fasten upon the aspects 
more closely related to the institution, although the per- 
vading influence of this ministry has been established. 
Little has been said about the numerical strength of the 
ministry, the geographical extent of the missions, or the 
development of the work. Therefore, in order that these 
features may receive consideration, a chart is presented here 
of those who have given full time service. It observes the 
order of ordinations, and indicates roughly the area in 
which each priest performed his ministry. (In connection 
with Col. II, ‘deacon’ is referred to as a ‘a’; ‘priest’ is re- 
ferred to by ‘b’. 


(Continued next page.) 
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The Rev. Utten E. Read has stated that there have been 
a total of 41 Episcopalian missionaries to the deaf, in the 
97 years of the church’s service. Of these 41 priests, 14 are 
presently engaged in the work for the deaf." In the fol- 
lowing table the order of their entrance into the work is 
observed insofar as the information permits. A more detail- 
ed account is provided in connection with nine of the 
priests, thereby giving a somewhat fuller impression of 
the present extent of this ministry. (In connection with 
Col. II, ‘deacon’ is referred to as ‘a’; ‘priest’ is referred 
to as ‘b’. In Col. V, the percentage (based on Col. IV) of 
the total number of deaf residing in pastorate is referred 
to as ‘a’; the percentage of the Protestant Episcopal deaf 
who attend church is referred to as ‘b’; the percentage of 
the total number of deaf residing in the pastorate who 
attend church is referred to as ‘ce’. 


(Continued next page.) 


11 The number of Episcopalian priests simultaneously engaged in 
the work for the deaf never appears to have been more than 17. They 
have been a relatively small group at any one time. 
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The Protestant Deaf of the Maritime Provinces 


The Rev. J. Stanley Light, of the New England dioceses, 
is the only priest who carries the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission to the Canadian deaf. For the past 15 years, he has 
visited Halifax and the School for the Deaf. He generally 
makes the trips in the Fall, and remains for one week. Each 
night he preaches to the adult deaf, in St. Paul’s Church, 
and he also delivers a series of addresses to the students. 
Within recent years, the Bateman Fund (which is held by 
the authorities of St. Paul’s) and the deaf of Halifax have 
borne the expenses connected with this Mission. 

Local attempts have been made by the Protestant deaf of 
the Maritimes during the past 40 years, but these have 
been meagre and restricted, judging them in the light of 
the following information : 


Mr. MceDonald—conducts Sunday evening services for deaf-mutes 
in Halifax. This was started by Mr. Goucher, the secretary of the 
Maritime Deaf-Mute Association, shortly after the Halifax Conven- 
tion (ie. ca. 1906) and it has been getting popular ever since. 12 


The ‘Bible Reading Class’ was started in Moncton, N. B. by Miss 
Minnie E. Knight, two or three months ago, and it meets at the 
homes of the deaf in turn every Sunday evening, with the exception 
of the first Sunday of each month. Among them is Mr. Mackenzie, 
President of the Maritime Deaf-Mute Association, who hopes this 
will be a good example to others, and is anxious to see Mt. John 
(N. B.) form a Bible Class or regular Sunday services. 


A determined effort is being made by the local deaf-mutes of St. 
John to secure a suitable room on one of the principal streets; the 
object being to start a Bible Reading class, on Sundays, and to 
afford them a place of meeting, which by reason of its central loca- 
tion, will be a convenience to the majority of the deaf in the city.13 


The Daily Telegraph reported that the deaf of St. John had suc- 
cessfully started to hold weekly meetings on Sunday, May 12th, 1911. 


At the fifth convention of the Maritime Association of the 
Deaf, President Frederick Boal ‘reported on his mission’ 
and he stated that ‘‘for five years he travelled through the 


12 The Silent Worker, Vol. 19, No. 1, 1907, p. 74 
13 Ibid., Vol. 19, No. 7, 1911, p. 132. 
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three provinces to look after the spiritual interests of the 
deaf.”’ 3+ 


The Protestant deaf of the city (Halifax) have their own Sunday 
evening Bible class of about 30 members. The speaker is usually 
one of their group. Mr. Mackillop, one of our deaf teachers, is the 
President of the class. 


On every second Wednesday they have a Silent Mission Society 
whose purpose is to raise money to provide funds for the visiting 
deaf minister. This at present is a growing fund, as the present 
minister, Mr. Light, does not require financial assistance. 


The deaf in other parts of the Maritimes are given no special at- 
tention, and do not endeavor to do a great deal for themselves, as 
their number are comparatively small in any one place. 


The greater part of the religious instruction received by the 
children here is given by the teachers in a regular daily morning 
period from 9 to 9:25 A.M. 


These periods are taken by the Protestant teachers and each 
teacher has as nearly the members of her regular class, as possible, 
after the Roman Catholic pupils are taken out. The latter have their 
own instruction by their own teachers, as our school is interdenomi 
national. 


Each Sunday afternoon we have a regular Sunday School period 
from 2 to 2:45 P.M. Classes are taught by the classroom teachers. 15 


V. THe Work oF THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


There are several distinctive aspects to the contributions 
that the Lutheran Churches have made on behalf of the 
deaf, and some of these serve appropriately as an intro- 
duction to the Lutheran work itself. 

In this connection, then, it should be recognized that the 
Lutheran work for the deaf is performed principally by 
two, independent denominations, namely, the United Luth- 
erans and the Evangelical Lutherans of the Missouri Synod. 
The latter is the larger statistically; and it was the first 
of the Lutheran denominations to assume a ministry to the 
deaf. 

The initial impetus for this mission came largely from 
the Lutheran school that was begun in the Detroit area, in 
1873. All the accounts, in fact, concur that the first Luther- 


14 Ibid. Vol. 19, No. 7, 1911, p. 168 
15 Principal K. C. Van Allen, Halifax School for the Deaf, January 
17th, 1949. 
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an church services for the deaf came as a response to re- 
quests from graduates of that school. The twenty-one year 
lapse between the establishment of the school and the 
church mission indicates that in some respects the larger 
vision of a ministry to the deaf was of a slow development. 
Yet viewed in a better light, it might be said that no other 
Protestant denomination had a beginning quite like this one 
—a beginning which was traceable directly to a concern 
for orphaned children. And, paradoxically, arising from 
a compassion so ‘unpromising’ in its altruism, there has 
resulted a mission to the deaf that ranks foremost, today, 
in the point of extensiveness. 


By way of offering some substantiation for the preceding 
statement it is necessary to refer to the various aspects of 
this work; and especially, in connection with the church 
mission, to outline its development. 


One aspect of the work worthy of mention here, is that 
which centers about the Christian nurture of deaf children. 
The Lutheran pastors visit the schools for the deaf (both 
for the white and the Negro) in their respective territories. 
Yet, the work of the Missouri Synod is unique in that it 
is sponsoring two residential schools for the deaf. One of 
these is the Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, 
in Detroit, which requires an annual budget of $100,000. 
The other school’ has not yet been opened, but it is well 
on the way to completion. This school is located on Long 
Island, and it will serve the convenience of the Lutheran 
deaf who live in the Eastern section of the United States. 


Turning to another aspect of the work, it is to be noted 
that the Missouri Synod has extended its ministry into 
Canada more widely than has any other Protestant denomin- 
ation.” In all probability, it is the only major Protestant 
denomination that has ever attempted to reach the deaf 


1 The Deaf Lutheran, Vol. 40, No. 10 
2 The Lutheran Annual, 1949, p. 230 
Vancouver, B. C.—The Rev. Walter J. Hintz 
Calgary, Alta.—The Rev. E. B. Fox (part time worker) 
Winnipeg, Man.—The Rev. R. F. Cordes 
Port Arthur, Ont.—The Rev. W. Ferber 
Windsor, Ont.—The Rev. N. E. Borchardt 
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of the Canadian West. There are instances where local 
‘ministerial associations have taken an interest in the deaf ; 
but that is something other than a consistent denomination- 
al effort,—and the Missouri Synod has exerted such an 
effort since the early 1920’s. 


It installed Pastor W. Ferber in Duluth in 1923, and 
he had monthly meetings with the deaf of Winnipeg and of 
Selkirk, for some years prior to 1935. The Rev. J. Schu- 
macher also visited Winnipeg and the School for the Deaf 
that was located there, when he was stationed at St. Paul, 
Minn., between 1918 and 1923. In 1935 the Missouri Synod 
appointed the Rev. R. F. Cordes as the first resident Luth- 
eran pastor to the Canadian deaf. He traveled from Winni- 
peg; and his field—no less—was the three Prairie Provin- 
ces. In this vast area he held monthly services in the cities of 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary and Edmonton. He 
also gave classes of instruction in the schools for the deaf 
in Winnipeg and Saskatoon. In the late 1930’s, Pas- 
tor Cordes was recalled to the United States. However, he 
still continues to commute between St. Paul and Winnipeg. 


The Missouri Synod has also endeavoured to provide 
ministrations for the Canadian deaf of Vancouver, through 
the pastors who have been stationed in the states of Oregon 
and Washington. This mission to Vancouver has been main- 
tained for the past 25 years. It is a monthly visitation; 
and at present it is under the care of the Rev. J. A. C. 
Beyer of Seattle. 


A word of comment upon this Canadian ministry, should 
express, first of all, a sense of appreciation. On the other 
hand, it is not unfairly regarded as being but a gesture, 
for it practically summarizes the account of the Protestant 
work for the deaf currently attempted in the whole of 
Western Canada. A more complete picture of this work, 
however, may not be inappropriate here, and from recent 
correspondence with Canadians who have some acquaint- 
ance with the situation in Western Canada, the following 
reports have been received : . 


Dr. C. E. MacDonald, Superintendent of the School for 
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the Deaf and Blind, 4100 Fourth Ave. W., Vancouver, 
B. C., states: 


It is my impression that the only organized efforts on behalf ot 
the adult of this Province are carried on here in Vancouver. A Luth- 
eran clergyman from Seattle holds services in signs for the deaf 
once a month. Weekly morning and evening services are held for a 
small group of deaf at a local Gospel Mission. A number of our 
senior students attend the Lutheran service. Most of the others, 
however, attend Bible Class and/or church service at either the 
neighboring United or Anglican churches and participate in the 
young people's activities. 


R. J. D. Williams, Chief Supervisor of the School for the 
Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask. states: 


The United Church students at the School for the Deaf here 
receive Sunday School lessons from volunteer instructors (students 
at St. Andrew’s College)? in the school on Thursday afternoon and 
the intermediate and senior classes also attend Knox Church Sunday 
School on Sunday morning, instruction being interpreted by Mrs. 
Mae Moffatt, a teacher at our school. 

No arrangements so far have been made to take care of the reli- 
gious needs of adult deaf people of United Church faith in this city 
or in this province. 


Students here of the Anglican faith receive Sunday School instruc- 
tion from Cannon Ray Manwaring, of St. James’ Church, assisted by 
Miss Isabel Inkster and Mrs. Jessie Bedford of our own teaching staff, 
on Thursday afternoon. 


The senior Anglicans attend church service at St. James on Sun- 
day morning, the services being interpreted by Mrs. Owens, a member 
of the church and not connected with the School for the Deaf. Adult 
deaf working in Saskatoon also attend this service. 


Students belonging to the Lutheran Church receive Sunday School 
lessons from the Rev. J. Nohrenz, a professor at the Lutheran College 
here—in the language of signs; and on Sunday morning two stu- 
dents who are learning the language of signs from the Rev. Nohrenz 
come to give the Lutheran pupils further instruction. In the past, the 
Lutheran Church provided a resident minister for the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, but due to heavy expenses and 
great distances to travel, the plan has been temporarily abandoned. 


Here at the school we have about 55 pupils belonging to the United 
Church, 25 to the Anglican Church and 14 to the Lutheran Church— 
the rest of our 150 students belong to other denominations, such as 
Greek Catholic and Roman Catholic. 


Mr. Harold N. Phillips, 613 Longside Street, Winnipeg, 


8 A theological college of the United Church of Canada. 
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Manitoba, in a letter under date of February 16th, 1949, 


states : 

In 1919 the adult deaf formed what was known as the Winnipeg 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf.4 Services were held in the Y.M.C.A., 
Wesley College (now known as United College) and other available 
places. These services, for the most part, were conducted by the deaf 
themselves, finances then, as now, not being sufficient to support an 
ordained minister. 

In 1939, property5 was purchased .... principally from money col- 
lected by the Winnipeg Evangelical Church of the Deaf. Since then, 
church services have been conducted as formerly by the deaf, with 
the exception of a few years ago, when the Lutheran Church sent 
a minister from the States to conduct services. He took up residence 
with his family for, I believe, a period of two or three years, but was 
recalled to the U.S.A. He now visits us periodically to conduct a ser- 
vice. The cause of the inertia shown in religious matters here is that 
there is no person to interpret the ministrations of clergymen. 


The period of the activity of the Missouri Synod among 
the adult deaf ranks third as regards years of service. ° 
Its missionary effort began in Chicago, when, in 1894, the 
Rev. Augustus P. Reinke was asked to undertake this 
work in conjunction with his regular pastorate. After two 
years of this combined ministry, however, the work had 
become too strenuous for one man. Accordingly, in April 
of 1896, the Rev. Mr. Reinke wrote an article for Der Luth- 
erner, urging the establishment of a Lutheran mission for 
the deaf; and later in the same year he presented a person- 
al appeal in Fort Wayne, at the Synodical Convention. 


4 This organization was known originally as the Winnipeg Deaf 
Bible Class. It was started by Mr. R. J. D. Williams. 

5 The property is now the Winnipeg Community Center of the 
Deaf. Mr. David Peikoff, President of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, stated that the deaf of Winnipeg had originally decided that 
the church and community center should remain separate. However, 
they adopted the advice of the Rev. Dr. Riddell, President of Wesley 
College, and built a Community Center that had provisions for reli- 
gious services of a non-denominational nature. 

Mr. Peikoff further states that from 1922 until 1932, the deaf of 
Winnipeg had a brilliant deaf lay-reader who had moved to Winnipeg 
from Albany, N.Y. His services were well performed and consequently, 
attracted large audiences. Aside from this, the deaf leaders generally 
draw up a schedule whereby they invite outstanding Protestant clergy- 
men to conduct services at the community center on Sundays...’’ 
Of more than passing interest was the recent effort of Mrs. Gertrude 
Kent to induce the leading Protestant clergymen of Winnipeg (which 
was about 300 churches) to contribute, say $10 each month, for the 
maintenance of a permanent minister to the deaf.’’ 

6 The Methodist Episcopal Mission to the adult deaf was started 
one year earlier—in 1893. 
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These efforts were effective. A Mission Board was formed 
that was composed of Chicago men; and thus the Lutheran 
mission to the deaf was formally established. 

Another assembly that cooperates closely with the Mis- 
sion Board is the Ephphatha Conference. Its formation 
occurred at the turn of the century; although its earliest 
records date back only to 1903. Its name is the official de- 
signation for the workers among the deaf. These meet 
annually, and the expense entailed is borne by the Mission 
Board. 

The Conference members discuss the gamut of theologi- 
eal and administrative issues that concern the promotion 
of the mission as a whole. Thus for example, they are ever 
dealing with the adaptation of the language of signs that 
will adequately convey religious thought. They are publish- 
ing, at present, Scriptural portions which they have adapt- 
ed to the vocabulary of the language of signs. They are 
also interested in the Lutheran schools for the deaf, and 
in visual techniques and methods for reaching the minds of 
deaf children. The Conference discusses ways in which ‘ts 
social and religious work might be made more effective ; and 
in every way, it seeks to strengthen the local congregations. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the policy of holding 
a general conference on the work for the deaf, was intro- 
duced in 1880, by the Protestant Episcopal Church; and 
also that it was adopted in 1907 by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The growth of the Ephphatha Conference has paralleled 
the growth of the mission. The latter radiated from Chicago 
to certain of other mid-western states; and by the close of 
the century, mission stations (which were hubs in the mis- 
sionary enterprise) had been started in Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 

During the next ten-year period, both the Pacific coast 
and sections of the Eastern states were explored. In the 
Kast, the missionary endeavour was of slower development. 
Nevertheless, beginnings were made in Cleveland and in 
New York City, in 1910 and 1913, respectively. The first 
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Lutheran Sunday School for the deaf children was associat- 
ed with the New York mission. 

As regards the West Coast, the Rev. Arthur Reinke visit- 
ed the entire area from California to Washington, in 1912, 
in order to evaluate the opportunities for a Lutheran mis- 
sion. Two years later, the Rev. T. M. Wangerin made the 
same tour, and shortly thereafter the Rev. N. F. Jensen 
was called from Kansas City to organize the California 
Mission. To the north of California, monthly services for 
the deaf in Seattle—Tacoma had already been started by 
the Rev. Oscar Fedder (he had begun it as the result of 
Pastor Reinke’s visit, in 1912). The Rev. G. W. Gaertner 
then brought services to the deaf of Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Spokane, Portland and Salem, until 1920, when 
the Rev. J. A. C. Beyer came to relieve Pastor Gaertner of 
the Oregon stations. 


By this time, the Church Mission of the Missouri Synod 
was twenty-five years old. Its outreach was represented in 
ten missions that were scattered across the country, from 
coast to coast. Its pastors to the deaf held services in at 
least 65 cities, and they also visited some of the state 
schools for the deaf. Another trend occurring in this period 
was the gradual increase in the number of Lutheran work- 
ers who entered the field on a full-time basis. Originally, 
it had been the policy of the Mission Board to have its 
workers give part of their time to congregations for the 
hearing because of the need for financial support. But the 
year 1905 was like a watershed over which the policy dif- 
fused—resulting in as many persons being engaged full 
time as there were those who gave but partial time. 

The following twenty-five years witnessed the continued 
extension of this Lutheran ministry to the deaf both in the 
United States and Canada. In 1924, there were 14 Lutheran 
Missions in 86 American cities; and in Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Seattle, there were Lutheran 
chapels for the deaf with organizations for both men and 
women. In 1924, also, plans were. being discussed for the 
erection of chapel-parsonages in Omaha, Pittsburgh and 
New York. The geographical extent of this Lutheran Mis- 
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sion in 1928, was stated comprehensively as having entered 
24 States, and also a few centers in Canada. 

This second period terminated in 1946 with the observ- 
ance of the golden anniversary of the missionary endeav- 
our. It was noted at that time that the Missouri Synod 
sponsored 20 pastors for the deaf who conducted preach- 
ing services in approximately 275 cities. Their congrega- 
tions totalled more than 3000 communicant members, of 
whom, 38 persons were both deaf and blind. Moreover, 13 
parsonage-chapels had been erected, while three were still 
in the process. Those which had been completed were lo- 
cated in Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, St. Paul, Oakland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Omaha, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
Los Angeles and Spokane. The other three mentioned, were 
being built in Cleveland, Ohio, New York, N. Y. and Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

A further intimation of this more recent development 
is seen in the Dixie Conference of Lutheran Workers 
Among the Deaf, which met in January, 1949. It had dele- 
gates from mission stations and schools for the deaf in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Tennessee and Texas—thereby re- 
flecting the extension of mission work in the Southland. 
The representatives met in order to determine how they 
might stimulate further interest in the Lutheran Mission, 
eradicate the inferiority complex of some of the deaf, and 
promote a closer relationship among the deaf and the hear- 
ing. It was hoped that this meeting might issue in a per- 
manent organization, and that it would also mark the begin- 
ning of regional meetings, as an addition to the regular 
convention of the Ephphatha Conference. 


This work in the Southland was opened by the Rev. A. E. 
Ferber of Kansas City, in the year 1932. It was then center- 
ed in Memphis. Three years later, the Rev. Frank A. His- 
chke of St. Louis succeeded to the #ield, and he extended 
it to include Little Rock. In 1938, the Rev. N. P. Uhlig, 
(also of St. Louis) took up this work, expanding it until 
it embraced eleven stations in the lower Mississippi basin. 
The most southern of these was at Mobile, Alabama; and in 
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order to serve these centres the more adequately, the Rev. 
Walter D. Uhlig shared in them with his father. In 1941, 
the Rev. W. A. Westermann became the first resident 
pastor of this area. He travelled from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Little Rock, Fort Smith and Blythville, Ark.; Jackson, 
Miss., Baton Rouge, Monroe, New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala.—holding services and Bible classes for the adult deaf, 
and visiting the schools both for the white and the Negro 
deaf. In 1948 the field was divided, with Vicar William F. 
Reinking serving part of it, from Memphis, and Pastor 
Hans Bollo serving the other part from Pascaqula, Miss. 
At that time, Pastor Westerman moved to Washington, 
D.C., and became the first resident Lutheran pastor to the 
deaf in a new territory. 

With this reference to the Southland it might be men- 
tioned that the Missouri Synod extends its mission equally 
to the Negro deaf as well as to the white. There is this duo 
ministry in connection with every station. In the Northern 
states, on the other hand, there are separate missions to the 
deaf established in Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Baltimore or wherever there is a call; 
for these pastors as well as those of the other Protestant 
denominations, make no distinctions, of color or race. 


In 1948, also, a new area for the Lutheran Mission was 
opened in the New England states, and the Rev. C. Roland 
Gerhold was appointed to Boston. From this center he 
travels to five schools for the deaf, and to adult groups in 
Massachusetts, Maine, and Connecticut. 


As another item partially having the nature of a side 
issue, reference should be made to work of Pastor O. C. 
Schroeder, who travels through Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. A full-time pastor for the deaf since 1911, he also be- 
came a missionary to the blind; and he states that his min- 
istry now extends to approximately 100 deaf and 3000 
blind people. He is the manager and librarian of the Luth- 
eran Library for the Blind, at 1648 East 85th Street, 
Chicago. Here, materials are published for the blind in 
both the Braille and the Moon scripts; and they are sent 
to distant parts of the world. 
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It is interesting to note that the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church also does work among the deaf and the blind; and 
its ministry is concentrated at Faribault, Minn. Here there 
are state schools both for the deaf and the blind. In 1898 
this Church became interested in the matter of providing 
a ministry for them. In 1901, the Rev. C. M. Larson was 
appointed to give part time services to these handicapped 
groups. Three pastors have succeeded the Rev. Larson in 
this uninterrupted pastorate; the Rev. A. J. Rothem, the 
Rev. H. O. Bjorlie and the Rev. Stewart N. Dale. In the 
Rev. Bjorlie’s time, a chureh ediface was made available, 
which was replaced recently with a more suitable chapel. 
The duo character of the minister has shifted, in late years, 
so that it is addressed principally to the deaf. 

Pastor Dale reports that his chief contact is with the 
young people who attend school. Approximately 100 Luth- 
eran deaf attend church, along with an additional 50 per- 
sons who have other denominational backgrounds. Of the 
adult group, belonging to the Norwegian Church, about one- 
third attend these chapel services. Since the majority of the 
congregation is composed of students, only about one-fifth 
of the expenses incurred are met by the local support. In 
other respects, however, particularly in the relationship 
with the school for the deaf ,there is excellent cooperation. 

Returning to the work of the Missouri Synod, the pecu- 
liar fact will be noted that the pastors, themselves, have 
all been hearing men. They have at least fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the Lutheran ministry, and so have a maturi- 
ty as Christian leaders. Their common problem in the work 
among the deaf, however, has been that of communication. 


The Oral Method was attempted by the Pastor Reinke, in 
1894; but it had to be abandoned in favor of the language 
of signs. Hence every pastor who has entered upon the 
ministry to the deaf has had to study the language of signs 
under men who were his seniors in the work, and through 
contact with the deaf themselves. Only recently have in- 
troductory courses in the language of signs been instituted 
in the Lutheran seminaries. There is also a possibility that 
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a manual’ of signs may be made available shortly, for the 
use of the pastors and the laity. 


There are currently engaged in the work for the deaf 29 
pastors, several of whom are eminently qualified, especially 
with respect to years of experience. (As a matter of com- 
parison, the major denomination ranking second in the 
point of personnel, is the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
with 14 active priests.) Coupled with this list of Lutheran 
pastors is the fact that the budget for 1949, stands at $90,- 
000; and together they indicate partially, at least, the 
amount of interest that the Missouri Synod has been able 
to stimulate on behalf of the deaf. This work is largely a 
Home Mission venture, since only about one-third of the ex- 
pense entailed, including salaries paid to the pastors, is 
borne by the deaf, themselves. In this matter of maintain- 
ing the Mission, one effective and acceptable type of public 
relations consist in the publication of a missionary month- 
ly, called The Deaf Lutheran. 


These scattered impressions, which have touched upon 
the significant developments of the work undertaken by 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod, 
have, in general, reflected a story of continual advance. 
There have been the usual, formidable obstacles, but they 
have not been all-powerful. In combating them, the Miss- 
ouri Synod has always taken a very definite stand doctrin- 
ally; and undoubtedly this has been a vital source of its 
strength. Its pastors may be credited with a better prepar- 
ation for the ministry in terms of academic training, at 
least, than is generally the case with most of the other de- 
nominations that work with deaf. The Synod has also had a 
special advantage of having a parochial school for the deaf ; 
‘the schools build churches..’ The measure of its success 
also appears to afford a weighty argument for the value 
of a hearing ministry to the deaf. Such an issue, however, 
is hardly of ultimate significance, and it might be more fit- 
ting to conclude that the measure of its success echoes the 
depth of its concern for the deaf. ° 


7 The Deaf Lutheran, Vol. 40, No. 10 
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Lutheran ministers to the deaf in 1949, * include: 


Rev. J. A. Beyer, 1101 15th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. Hans E. Bollow, 1101 12th St., Pascagoula, Miss. 

Rev. N. E. Borchardt, 11719 Evanston Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. C. Bremer, 1221 22nd Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. R. F. Cordes, 1162 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Rev. Theo. DeLaney, 2105 Wilson St., Austin, Texas 

Rev. A. E. Ferber, 3807 Gillham Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. W. Ferber, 617 14th St., S., Fargo, N. D. 

Rev. Theo. Frederking, 12322 Phillips Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. G. W. Gaertner, Ph.D., 3233 62nd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Rev. C. Roland Gerhold, 34 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. 
Rev. Francis G. Gyle, 8011 Nola St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Al. Hauptman, 610 9th St., S., Great Falls, Mont. 


Rev. A. T. Jonas, 1746 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Martin Kosche, 126 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. E. Mappes, 5070 Lake St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Rev. Martin A. Mueller, 1717a W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

Rev. Floyd Possehl, 9135 96th St., Woodhaven, L. I., N.Y. 

Rev. Geo. C. Ring, 5723 Washington, S.E., Portland, Ore. 

Rev. Herbert W. Rohe, 9583 Braddock Rd., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Rev. J. L. Salvner, D.D., 3320 Chowen Ave., N., Robbinsdale 12, 
Minn. 

Rev. E. Scheibert, 1400 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Curtis Schleicher, 235 S. Euclid St., Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Rev. O. ©. Schroeder, B.D., 1648 E. 85th St., Chicago 17, Ill. 

Rev. N. P. Uhlig, 134 Prospect St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Rev. W. Westermann, 1728 Varnum St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


In addition to the above full-time missionaries of the 
Missouri Synod, some pastors of congregations for the hear- 
ing do some part-time work for the deaf in their areas. Some 
of the students at the seminaries at Springfield, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., assist the missionaries with their work. One 
student regularly works at the Wisconsin School, at De- 
lavan.® 

When this contemporary picture is incorporated into 
the total setting afforded by the history of this denomina- 
tion’s work for the deaf, one very tangible result is that 
during the fifty-three years, seventy pastors have taken up 
the vocation. Fifty of these have given full-time service, 
which, in several instances, has amounted to more than 
forty years. 

In this total sweep, too, the name of the Rev. J. L. Salv 


8 The Deaf Lutheran, Vol. 41, No. 3, 1949 
9 From a report received from the Rev. Theo. DeLaney 
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ner should receive special mention. During his forty-eight 
years in this work, the stamp of his individuality has left 
its impression upon this entire aspect of the Missouri 
Synod’s history. The Rev. Mr. Salvner is now the Execu- 
tive-Secretary of that entire work. Earlier in his career, 
he had opened more than seventy-five preaching stations, 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin ,and in the Dakotas. 

This linking of past and present is enhanced further 
by listing the names of the pastors who have helped to make 
this history. The Rev. N. P. Uhlig has volunteered that 
information for the period from 1894 to 1949. His list reads 
as follows: 


Baker, Emil C. 
Bentrup, Herman A. 
Besalski, Abl. H. 
Beyer, J. A. C. 
Boeckler, 0. 

Bohn, E. W. 

Boll, Arthur 
Bollow, Hans 
Berchardt, Norbert E. 
Brauer, W. C. 
Bremer, Clarence 
Claus, Theodore 
Cordes, Robert F. 
Dhams, Arthur C. 
DeLaney, Theodore 
Duemling, Enno H. 
Eichmann, E. 
Eickstaedt, P. 
Engel, M. 

Fedder, O. 

Ferber, Alvin E. 
Ferber, Gerhard H. 
Ferber, Waldemar 
Fox, E. B. 
Frederking, Theodore 
Frice, C. G. 

Gade, F. C. 
Gaertner, George W. 
Gerhold, C. Roland 
Geilow, William 
Gyle, Francis G. 
Hallerberg, H. 
Harms, William G. 
Hauptmann, August L. 
Heinecke, L. 

Hintz, Walter J. 


Hischke, Frank A, 
Jagels, L. 

Jensen, N. F. 

Jonas, Arnold T. 
Kosche, Martin L. 
Kraus, George 
Kriesel, K. A. 
Kuntz, A. H. 
Luessenhop, E. 
Lutz, Arnold 
Mappes, Ernest 
Mueller, Martin E. A. 
Possehl, Floyd 
Reineke, Arthur 
Reinke, Augustus A. 
Reinking, William 
Resner, J. 

Ring, George C. 
Rohe, Herbert W. 
Salvner, John L. 
Schauland, Helmuth H. 
Scheibert, Ernest J. 
Schleicher, Curtis 
Schroeder, O. C. 
Schubkegel, C. 
Schumacher, J. 
Simon, Donald 
Streit, John 

Uhlig, N. Paul 
Uhlig, Walter D. 
Walz, Theodore 
Wangerin, Traugott M. 
Westermann, W. A. 
Wolfram, Ernest A. 
Zellmer, Nels W. 
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A questionnaire was sent to some of these pastors, the 
statistical aspects of which are contained in the following 
chart. In Column IV: ‘a’ refers to the percentage (based 
on col. III) of the total number of deaf in pastorate; ‘b’ 
refers to the percentage of the Lutheran deaf of the Miss- 
ouri Synod who attend church; ‘ce’ refers to the percentage 
of the total number of the deaf in this pastorate that attend 
church. 


(Continued next page.) 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 

This institution was founded twenty years before the 
Lutheran Missions to the adult were begun. It is really 
the cradle of the extensive work for the deaf performed by 
the Missouri Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
and as such, it is an excellent illustration of the principle 
that ‘schools build churches, rather than churches build 
schools.’ 

Stemming originally from a plan to establish an orphan- 
age, an association headed by the Rev. J. Huegli, bought 
a ten acre tract of land near Royal Oak, Mich., and then 
called the Rev. G. Speckhardt from Sebewaing, Mich., to 
superintend the new venture. Pastor Speckhardt had been 
a former teacher of the deaf, in Germany; and in 1872, he 
was instructing two deaf girls from Frankenmuth, Mich., 
for confirmation. Their parents prevailed upon him to take 
the girls to Detroit with him, so that they might complete 
their course of instruction. The news spread as to how 
Pastor Speckhardt was instructing deaf children at the 
orphanage: and before the end of his first year there (i.e. 
1873) the number of ‘pupils’ had increased to seventeen. 

At the Synod’s Convention in Pittsburgh of the same 
year the report was given as to how the institute was assum- 
ing the role of a school rather than that of an orphanage. 
It was therefore deemed advisable to adopt Dr. Walther’s 
suggestion to use the institute for the Christian education 
of deaf children. Accordingly, in 1874, the orphans were 
transferred to Addison; and there was established what 
is now known as The Evangelical Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf. It is, as yet, the only Protestant denominational 
school for the deaf in America. 

It was sponsored by an association of 22 Lutheran con- 
gregations from the vicinity of Detroit. Its aim has been 
to give to the deaf and hard of hearing children a thorough 
secular knowledge and a religious training that is a pre- 
paration for confirmation and communicant church mem- 
bership. 

In 1874, the trustees of the school received a 21 acre gift 
of land from a Mr. Philetus W. Norris. It was three miles 
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beyond the city limits, in a section which happened to be 
called ‘Norris’; but at a later date the area was incorpor- 
ated within the district of North Detroit. The trustees im- 
mediately erected a three story, brick building on this site, 
and transferred the deaf children to the new school. 

The next hurdle was to provide teachers. Mr. G. Ritz- 
man and Mr. H. Uhlig were added to the staff in 1875; and 
although Mr. Uhlig was a candidate for the ministry, he 
remained at the school until 1905, and carried the duties 
of the superintendency from 1879 until 1899. The Rev. 
H. A. Bentrup succeeded him in this capacity; and in 1892, 
the administration was placed with the Rev. William Gie- 
low. In 1918, Pastor Gielow added to his executive duties 
the responsibility of a Church mission to the adult deaf in 
Detroit and elsewhere. Dr. Klein was appointed as Pastor 
Bentrup’s successor in 1928, and has continued in this 
office to the present time. 

Instruction in the school was imparted in verbal Ger- 
man, but in 1896 the German speech was supplemented by 
the conventional American language of signs; and by 1899 
the English language had completely replaced the study of 
the German. The adoption of the Combined System was 
due primarily to the influence of Pastor Augustus Reinke, 
of Chicago His experience as the pioneer Lutheran pastor 
to the adult deaf had convinced him that the language of 
signs was an essential means of communication among this 
group of people; and without it, he had been unable to 
hold his congregation. Thus, for a time, the Combined 
System was the medium of instruction; but it later follow- 
ed the prevailing trend in the schools for the deaf, and re- 
verted more to the Oral Method. 


There are now 48 Lutheran churches of the metropolitan 
Detroit area that are particularly interested in the school, 
and from these a Board of Trustees has been selected, com- 
posed of three pastors and six laymen. The school itself 
solicits the supervision of the Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The school consists now of five units: two large residen- 
ces, a utilities building, an administrative building, and a 
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chapel. These are all new and fireproof. In each of the re- 
sidences are attractive recreation rooms, a sewing room, an 
isolation ward, a first-aid room, a hospital ward, and living 
quarters for the attendants. 

In the Administration building there are eleven class 
rooms, and a manual arts department. For the girls, the 
industrial program teaches a skill in the ordinary house- 
hold duties. For the boys, it affords an opportunity to make 
articles from wood and other materials; and in the Spring 
and Fall they do outside work, such as landscaping and 
gardening. No attempt is made to teach the various trades, 
mainly because the pupils are not old enough for such in- 
struction. 

Tuition is charged; but parents who are unable to meet 
the entire cost are asked to pay according to their means. 
Most of the budget must be obtained through contributions ; 
and gifts are received from congregations, societies, clubs, 
and individual friends of the handicapped children. The 
Lutheran Ladies’ Aid for the Deaf draws its membership 
from the women of Greater Detroit and of Macomb County, 
and it provides valuable support for the school. It supplies 
the household necessities, and cares for the personal needs 
of the indigent children—who, in fact, account for one- 
fifth of the enrollment. 

Arrangements have been nearing completion for the 
establishment of a second denominational school for the 
deaf in the Eastern section of the United States. It is an- 
other project of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Missouri Synod: and its progress, as reported in October 
1948, reads as follows: 


The property of this school has been purchased and is located on 
Long Island, about 20 miles from the heart of downtown New York. 
It includes 35 acres of land, a three-story fireproof mansion (40 rooms 
and 10 baths), necessitating very little change for a school. The pur- 
chase price is $200,000, and nearly one-half of this is on hand. It is 
hoped the school may be opened within a year.11 


The United Lutheran Church of America. 


In a letter, under date of April 9th, 1949, the Rev. 
Francis Shearer states: 


11 The Deaf Lutheran, Vol. 40, No. 10 
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Prior to the formation of the United Lutheran Church in 1918 an 
interest in a ministry to the deaf had been shown by representatives 
of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania. This interest began in 
1889 when the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia was 
relocated in Mt. Airy almost across the street (Germantown Avenue) 
from the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. The nucleus of people 
who were attached to the seminary formed a congregation, Ascension 
Church, which worshipped in the buildings of the Seminary. 

On Whitsunday, June 2, 1895, the Rev. Dr. Ashmead Schaeffer con- 
firmed the first catechetical class, consisting of nine young people 
from the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf. Dr. Schaeffer was the 
superintendent of Home Missions for the Ministerium. In 1896 the 
Rev. Dr. Jacob Fry, Professor of Practical Theology at the Seminary, 
became the provisional pastor of Ascension Church. For many years a 
number of students from this (PSD) institution were confirmed each 
year in Ascension Church.12 


In 1910 the Rev. Frank H. Reiter, now the Principal of the Clarke 
School at Northampton, Mass., was called by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, to minister to the deaf es- 
pecially at the Pennsylvania school.13 It is my understanding that he 
worked very closely with Dr. Fry and that he was at the same time 
doing graduate work probably at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
the minutes of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania for 1916, 
page 15, it is indicated that he had withdrawn from the active minis- 
try, and the implication is that he was engaged full time in teach- 
ing in connection with non-church related institutions. 


Ministry to the Deaf, United Lutheran Church 


In the 1923 minutes (Ministerium of Penna.), page 146, under the 
report of the newly constituted Board of Inner Missions there is this 
mention of ministry to deaf people. The Rev. Howard E. Snyder, Pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., conducts cate- 
chetical classes at Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and the New 
Jersey State Institution at Trenton. Regular services are held at the 
chapel of the Church of the Holy Communion in Philadelphia under 
his direction. In 1925, Dr. Snyder went to Washington, D.C., as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Atonement. 

In the 1927 minutes of the Ministerium we find the next references 
to a ministry to the deaf, in the report of the Board of Inner Missions. 
‘Your secretary, (The Rev. G. H. Bechtold) and Mr. Edward F. Kaer- 
cher, now a seminarian, held the first service for the Lutheran Deaf on 
Sunday, November 21, (1926) in the Church of the Transfiguration. 
On December 19th, the Holy Communion was administered to 19 per- 
sons. A catechetical class of ten boys is being instructed each Sunday 
by Mr. Kaercher at the Church of the Ascension.’’ Mr. Kaercher be- 
came deaf as a child. His family was active in the Lutheran Church. 
He attended the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Gallaudet College 
and the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, (Mt. Airy). 
He graduated from the latter institution in 1929 and was ordained in 


12 The Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Phila- 
delphia United Lutheran Publication House, 1940 
13 Minutes, the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 1910. 
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June of that year upon a call by the Board of Inner Missions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

The ministry of the deaf became a subject of interest to the United 
Lutheran Church in 1930... ‘‘In answer to the memorial from the 
Synod of Kansas, the Executive Board is of the opinion that the work 
of the church among the deaf, together with the selection of suitable 
leaders, should be assigned to the Inner Mission Board.’’14 


In the 1930 minutes, page 500, it was reported that a ministry to 
deaf persons in Kansas was begun by the Rev. E. C. Sibberson on 
October 15, 1929. The 1934 minutes, page 340, report: ‘‘It has been 
necessary to discontinue temporarily the work in Kansas and ad- 
jacent states.’’ 


The Board of Inner Missions budget financial assistance for minis- 

try to the deaf for the year ending was: 

June 1931, $2236.63 

June 1932, $2658.26 

June 1933, $ 930.00 

June 1934, $ 900.00 
This Board continued to grant financial support to the Board of In- 
ner Missions at $900 per year until 1942 when Pastor Kaercher was 
incapacitated by illness. Pastor Kaercher is continued on the list of 
pastors of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1949 Year Book, 
page 115. 

Under Pastor Kaecher, preaching points were developed in Philadel- 
phia, Allentown, Lancaster, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazel- 
ton and Pottsville in Pennsylvania; Trenton, N.J., New York, N.Y., 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D.C. 


In February, 1942, Pastor Kaercher became ill. The Rev. Francis 
Shearer (hearing minister) who was Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Inner Missions of the United Lutheran Church, assumed 
some of the work conducted by Pastor Kaercher. He learned enough 
signs to offer a ministry to deaf people. When in 1945 he be- 
came Secretary of Inner Missions of the ULCA Board of Social Mis- 
sions, the ministry to the deaf in Pennsylvania was continued by staff 
members of, and persons attached to, the Board of Inner Missions of 
the Ministerium. 


A number of years ago the Rev. J. A. Laughbaum conducted ser- 
vices in the language of signs in a number of places in central Ind- 
iana: Kokomo, Anderson, etc. This ministry was begun as a personal 
responsibility and ended when he left this territory.15 


Present ministry to the deaf within the United Lutheran Church 
with responsibility centered in a general way in the Board of Social 
Missions: Harrisburg, Pa., Zion Church Penbrook. The Rev. George 
Harkins, York, Pa., Christ Church. Seminarian John Bernhaisel (will 
be ordained June 1949) who has accepted a call for a hearing parish 
in York, Pa. Kimball Memorial Church, Kannapolis, N. C. A Sunday 
School class under the leadership of Mr. Tyre Walker. A number of 


14 Minutes of the seventh biennial convention of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America, 1930. (231 Madison Ave., New York, 16, 
N.Y. 

15 Personal statement of Rev. J. A. Laughbaum, 3705 Wimbledon 
Rd., Nashville, Tenn. March, 1949. 
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deaf persons have been received into this congregation. A former pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. L. Norris, learned the language of signs. Under the 
direct supervision of the Board of Inner Missions of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., services are 
conducted in these places with these ministers: Philadelphia, Ascen- 
sion Church in Mt. Airy, the Rev. William Ward, Muhlenberg College. 
The Rev. F. H. Goos of the staff of the Board of Inner Missions. Sem- 
inarian Daniel Hoffman, Lancaster, Pa.; the Rev. Luther Wilson. 
(Zion Church.) Reading, Pa., Trinity Church, the Rev. Luther Wil- 
son, Allentown, Pa., St. John’s Church, the Rev. William Ward. 


It is the responsibility of the local church unit (Synod) to provide 
a ministry to the deaf, as well as all people in unique life situations. 
Every effort is made to provide a ministry through hearing-speaking 
clergymen domiciled in the community, as they can provide a continu- 
ing pastoral ministry better than an itinerant minister. The work 
must be subsidized either in funds or services, as in no case is the cost 
of the ministry provided by the deaf. To secure an interested group of 
clergy, orientation courses in the language of signs and ministry to the 
deaf, have been conducted at Pennsylvania’s Gettysburg Seminary 
and Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, Ohio. The Board of Inner 
Missions has provided tutoring for students at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. The active program of,the Lutheran Missouri Synod has a de- 
finite effect upon the work through the United Lutheran Church; no 
effort is being made to develop a ministry which would overlap their 
program. 


Local pastors maintain a liasion with the Schools for the Deaf at 
Cedar Spring, S8.C., Morganton, N.C., Staunton, Va., and St. August- 
ine, Florida. 


In 1949, the number of pastors of the United Lutheran 
Church who are doing either part or full time work among 
the deaf is estimated as numbering seven. Of this group, 
the Rev. William Ward conducts services at Allentown and 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Rev, Luther Wilson performs 
ministry to the deaf at Lancaster and Reading, Pa. Two se- 
minarians who are to be ordained in June 1949, have also 
been doing week-end work among the deaf in Pennsylvania. 

Some details concerning these two latter missions are 
provided in the following chart: In Column IV: ‘a’ refers 
to the percentage (based on col. III) of total number of 
deaf in pastorate; ‘b’ refers to the percentage of deaf to 
the U. L. C. who attend church; ‘ec’ refers to the percentage 
of the total number of deaf in this pastorate who attend 


church. 
(Continued in the November issue.) 
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Changes in Administrators 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT AT THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton— Mr. 
George T. Pratt has been appointed Principal of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Pratt received his A.B. degree from Washington College, 
Chestertown, Maryland, and his Master of Education degree 
from Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Mr. Pratt 
taught in the public high schools of Maryland, served in 
the Army for three and a half years, including service in 
India, Burma and China. He returned to public school 
teaching and was later appointed County Supervisor of 
High Schools, Queen Anne’s County, Maryland. For the 
past year Mr. Pratt has been a Supervisor with the Mary- 
land Department of Education, Baltimore. 


NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Thomas H. Poulos has been appointed Principal of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. Mr. Poulos received his B.S. 
degree in the Education of the Deaf in 1939 from the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. He received his M.S. 
degree in Speech and Hearing in 1948 from the University 
of Wisconsin. During the past year he has been an Assis- 
tant at the University of Illinois in the College of Education 
in the teacher training department in the Education of the 
Deaf. During the war he was in the Communications and 
Electronies division in the U. S. Navy. He has published 
a teachers handbook, Group Speech Drill Games. His paper, 
‘*Vocational Adjustments as a Public School Service for 
Acoustically Handicapped,’’ was published in the April, 
1949, issue of the Journal of Exceptional Children and his 
article, ‘‘Acuity and Perceptive Accuracy of Monaural 
and Binaural Hearing,’’ was in the Volta Review for 
August, 1950. 
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Meeting of Speech Association—The section entitled 
‘‘Speech in Schools for the Deaf,’’ to be held at the Mid- 
Century Conference of the Speech Association of America, 
will meet on December 28 at 2 p.m. in New York City. It 
will be presided over by Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Mary C. New, of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City, will speak on ‘‘Getting the Deaf Child 
Started in Speech.”’ 

Dr. C. V. Hudgins, of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, will speak on ‘‘Typical Arti- 
culation Defects in the Speech of Deaf Children.’’ 

Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, of Syracuse University, will speak 
on ‘‘The Contribution of Auditory Training to the Speech 
of the Deaf.’’ 

Alan Y. Crouter, Superintendent of the Mystic Oral 
School for the Deaf, Mystic, Connecticut, will speak on 
‘*Preservation of the Early Patterns of the Speech of the 
Deaf.’’ 


Seattle, Washington, Day School for the Deaf.—The in- 
formation given by the Seattle Day School for the Deaf to 
Miss Myrthel S. Nelson for her thesis, ‘‘The Evolutionary 
Process of Methods of Teaching Language to the Deaf With 
A Survey of the Methods Now Employed’’ found on p. 508 
of the November, 1949, ANNALS, states that the Barry Five 
Slate System had been in use in that school for fifteen 
years. This statement is incorrect according to Mrs. Corinne 
Drake of the Washington Day School for the Deaf, as The 
Fritzgerald Key has been in use in the Seattle Day School 
since 1931. 


Honorary Degrees In connection with the regular 
Commencement Exercises on May 27, 1950, Gallaudet 
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College conferred honorary degrees upon a number of noted 
workers with the deaf. The degrees awarded and the cit- 
ations made were as follows: 


ELIZABETH PEET, Dean of Women at Gallaudet College, daughter 
and grand-daughter of illustrious educators of the deaf whose foot- 
steps she has followed most successfully, known to her co-workers as 
an able and convincing writer, to her students as a skillful and 
successful teacher, and to hundreds of women students of Gallaudet 
College as a fountain of dignity, grace and wisdom. Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 


The citation for Dean Elizabeth Peet was read and the 
degree was conferred by Dr. Percival Hall, President- 
Emeritus of Gallaudet College. 


DANIEL TUTTLE CLOUD, illustrious son of a prominent deaf mission- 
ary to the deaf; teacher and superintendent in residential schools 
for the deaf in Arkansas, Kansas, and Illinois; ever willing to 
pioneer in new fields of the education of the deaf, yet holding fast to 
fundamentals; enthusiastic in his desire to coordinate the efforts 
of all organizations working with deaf children in his State and 
determined in his efforts to further research as it pertains to the 
education of the deaf child. Doctor of Humane Letters. 


The citation for Dr. Daniel Tuttle Cloud was read by Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College. 


Davi PEIKOFF, vigorous exponent of the needs of the deaf and of 
every cause seeking their welfare, leader in arousing a sense of 
solidarity among the deaf of his country. Honorary Degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Epwin E. Maczxkowskg, notably successful in the field of chemis- 
try in the service of the National Bureau of Standards, and outstand- 
ing example of achievement on the part of a graduate of Gallaudet 
College. Honorary Degree of Master of Science. 


The citations for David Peikoff and Edwin E. Maczkowske 
were read by Prof. Frederick H. Hughes of the Gallaudet 
College faculty. 


HERBERT ERNEST Day, distinguished for a life-long career in edu- 
cation of the deaf, as teacher, writer, surveyist, and administrator, 
his influence reaching beyond the immediate scene of his labors, 
—_ maintaining the standards of erudite scholarship. Doctor of 

etters. 


The citation for Prof. Herbert Ernest Day was read by 
Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Dean of Gallaudet College. 


Honorary Degree for Laurens Walker.— According to 
the Sunday, May 7, 1950, issue of The Spartanburg Herald, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Laurens Walker, Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Blind at the Commencement ex- 
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ercises of Wofford College on June 5, 1950. Dr. Walker 
received his A.B. degree from Wofford College in 1924. 
From 1924 to 1931 he was a teacher of the blind and the 
deaf in the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind. Since 
1931 he has been superintendent of the South Carolina 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. Under Dr. Walker’s 
administration, the school plant has been expanded and the 
teaching methods more fully developed. 


The new California School for the Deaf will open 
at Riverside in the fall of 1951. Teacher’s salary 
scale $2,916 to $4,740. Starting salary dependent 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, 1304 West Main St., Urbana, Illinois. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
OrAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR Harp-oF-HEARINGS Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institite using the Aconstie Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics;instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects: 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and 
physiotherapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington University. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 

818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Advertisement 


ideal 
Auditory Training 


Equipment 


THOSE WITH IMPAIRED 
HEARING 


—the preschool child in the school or home 
—the child in the classroom 
—the adult in need of hearing rehabilitation 


@ Lower hum, noise and hiss level than in the 
best radio. 

©@ Power output regulation is so controlled that 
from no load to full load there is less than 
5 db’s change in level. 
Further stabilizing so that the dynamic 
phones are not overloaded. 
Simple regulation so that each user of a 
group can get sufficient power regardless of 
what others are using. 
Time Tested. 


Send for PRICE and COMPLETE 
INFORMATION to the 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois 
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THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Founded in 1867 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman ___... Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Ethel A. Poore Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y, 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 0, 
Joseph E, Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va, 
Sam B. Craig __-__-__.__. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, — 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Richard S. Silverman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo, 
James H. Galloway Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Marvin Twitniyer ___.._.. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Edward R. Abernathy _........m.. Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
A, Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman __. American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn, 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 
Richard G. Brill University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl, ° 
Fred L, Sparks, Jr. ________. Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman ___. Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind, | 
Charles M. Jochem —______-__-. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred L. Brown —__..___-_. Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Truman L. Ingle Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, © 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I, Harris, Chairman __. Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. © 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon | 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. © 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. IL. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth ____._._.._. Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. © 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Sam B. Craig —.__. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Howard M. Onigiog Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fairbault, Minn. 
Boyd E. Nelson Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION : 
Harley Z. Wooden, Chairman Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. | 
Elwood A, Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Spencer Phillips Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. | 
John A, Klein ___.__._... Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. | 
STATISTICS 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman -_. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. — 
Virgil W. Epperson .__ Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. § 
Charles A. Bradford — __. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. | 
Carl F. Smith _.__ __._._._._. North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. D. @ 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Founded in 1850 

SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 
Art—Mrs. Helene R. Condon ___. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. @ 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline —. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel _. Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. j 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis __ Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa. @ 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun — —-_. .. Central New York School, Rome, N. Y. @ 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson —. School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tl. | 
Preschool—Hattie Harrell _. Junior League Sch, of Sp. Cor., Inc,, Birmingham, Ala. 


Research—Richard G. Brill The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 
Speech—Lucy M. Moore Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervision—Lula May Bruce : _ Kentueky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison _._. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


Vocational Education—F red L. Sparks, Jr... Central New York School Rome, N. Y. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


